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Foreword* 


The ideological foundations of the Soviet system of 
education, the principles of its organisation, were laid 
down by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union proceed- 
ing from Lenin's ideas and instructions. Long before the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, the Party, led by 
Lenin, fought consistently to arm the proletariat with 
knowledge, to educate it politically. In this the Party saw 
an indispensable condition for preparing the proletariat 
to seize power and to transform bourgeois society into social- 
ist society, in which broad access to culture and education 
would be open to the popular: masses. 

Lenin attached paramount importance to the people's 
education. He regarded questions concerning instruction 
and upbringing in connection with the general political 
tasks of the working class at this or that stage in society's 
development. In the conditions of tsarism he linked the 
Solution of these questions with the tasks of developing 
an advanced class awareness in the proletariat. 

Lenin aroused the proletariat of Russia to the idea that 
a radical transformation of public education was impossible 
without revolutionary struggle against the autocracy, 
without overthrowing the rule of the landowners and the 
bourgeoisie. 

Concretely expressing and developing the teaching of 
Marx and Engels on the class character of education in 
class society, Lenin demonstrated that Russian autocracy 
was deliberately barring the road to knowledge for the 
Popular masses. In his article “What Are Our Ministers 
Thinking About?” (1895) he wrote: “The minister regards 
en 
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rkers as gunpowder, and knowledge 
petit the minister is Convinced thats the stat, 
into the gunpowder, the explosion Will dik tat 
and foremost against the government.” (Sop this ti 
Ma 

ed subjected to devastating Criticism — 4, 
made to conceal the class essence of education aie empl 
ing in class society. In his article Gems of Narodnht d 
ject-Mongering” (1897), he laid bare tho reactionary te 
utopian essence of the project to carry out 4 nd 
school reform envisaging the Creation of fiftes ms 
thousand girls’ and boys Secondary schools in Russia 42 


The agricultural Secondary schools were intended to 
provide secondary schooling for peasant children, and this 
was to lead up to the establishment of a general t 


sey, re doomed to ignorance and only twenty- 
coneluy that athe adult Population were literate, Lenin 
nd in a there jg no other Country so barbarous 
aN exte of e “<= Pg of the People were robbed to such 
roUuntry hag - ation, light and knowledge—no athar such 
~~ this edition, chy Pe; Russia is the exception”. 
Oni Showed ’ le 
te eS Peoples ae deverr°Y Was the bitterest enemy 


, ®velopment. It did all it could 
Ww 

Was With the Chute People’s Striving for education, it 

an alliance that was extremel 


profoundly 
which arose 
the Mensheviks in Russia. 
by the supporters of this theory, 
ef a single national culture j 
wrote: “The elements of demo 
are present, if only in rudime 
culture, since in every nation there are toiling and exploit- 
ed masses, whose conditions of life inevitably give rise 


of which is education of the growing generation in the spirit 
of national isolation and an intolerant attitude to other 
nations. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution put an end to 
privileges in the sphere of educatiop for the propertied 
classes and made all the achievements of science, culture 
and art accessible to the popular masses. 

Lenin regarded the social revolution as an indispensable 
precondition for the cultural revolution. He devastatingly 
criticised the assertions made by all sorts of reformists 
that the transition from capitalism to socialism could be 
effected only by peaceful means and only when a definite 
level of development of the productive forces and of culture 
is reached in the conditions of bourgeois society. In 
his comments, “Our Revolution”, apropos the notes of 


hanov, who expounded that point of wi 
ae a definite level of culture is required fav Lenin 
ing of socialism (although nobody can say just whe pula 
definite ‘level of culture’ is, for it differs in every yrtat 
European state), why cannot we begin by first soe 
the prerequisites for that definite level of culture Se Ving 
lutionary way, and then, with the aid of tho workers" 
peasants’ government and the Soviet system, i and 
to overtake the other nations?” (Collected Works, Vol, at 

. 478-79.) * 99, 
PEThe cornerstone of Lenin’s teaching on the culty 
revolution is the proposition that the mass of the Peonie 
whom tsarism kept in benightment and ignorance, Sete 
be given access to culture so as to become active builders of 
socialist society and creators of new cultural values. In 
a speech at the Third All-Russia Congress of Soviets in 
January 1918, Lenin said: “In the old days, human genius, 
the brain of man, created only to give some the benefits of 
technology and culture, and to deprive others of the bare 
necessities, education and development. From now on all 
the marvels of science and the gains of culture belong to the 
nation as a whole, and never again will man’s brain and 
human genius be used for oppression and exploitation.” 
(Collected Works, Vol. 26, pp. 481-82.) Lenin considered the 
participation of the popular masses:in revolutionary actiy- 
ities the necessary prerequisite for developing their advanced, 
socialist consciousness. 

Lenin stressed that the accomplishment of the cultural 
revolution is not the matter of a single day but a lengthy 
process. Its essential task is to do away with illiteracy 
among the adult population, to introduce universal educa- 
tion for children of school age, to raise the cultural level of 
the working population of all nationalities, to create a 
genuine intelligentsia of the people. ; 

_ Lenin regarded the school as the most important link. 
in carrying out the cultural revolution. It was necessary 
to transform the school from an instrument of class domina- 
tion of the bourgeoisie into an instrument for the destruc- 
tion of that domination. In his speech at the First _ 

ussia Congress on Education, which was held in nae a 
1918, Lenin said: “Our work in the sphere of educa’ = 
1s’ part of the struggle for overthrowing the ee d 

® Publicly declare that education divorced from 1110 200 -c-—- 
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politics is lies and hypocrisy.” 
To the bourgeois inal. sshool ts 
ly democratic unified genera 
established by the proletaria 
autocracy. 

In criticising the old sch i ‘ : 
be basically transformed hppa id that it had to 
Resolutely condemning the cramming date eeustlon, 
in the old school, he pointed to the need to cies Nee sea 
fect each pupil’s mind with the knowledge of tall tho 
facts that are indispensable to the wall-ednosted. mie 
today”. (See this edition, p. 87.) In Lenin’s opinion the 
school should give its pupils the broad general education 
on the basis of which are reared highly educated, highly 
cultured and highly principled young people capable of 
using the knowledge accumulated by mankind for the build- 
ing of communism. 

In his speeches and writings Lenin invariably stressed 
that the school must be closely linked with life, with so- 
cialist construction and must turn out active fighters for 
the victory of the new social system. 

In his speech at the Third All-Russia Congress of the 
Russian Young Communist League Lenin pointed out that 
“only by radically remoulding the teaching, organisation 
and training of the youth shall we be able to ensure that 
the efforts of the younger generation will result in the crea- 
tion of a society that will be unlike the old society, i.e., 
in the creation of a’ communist society”. (See this edi- 


tion, p. 84. +, 
; Daring ae stern twenties, when the battles of the civil 


i in ruins, Lenin, looking 
war were raging and the country was in ruins, , le 
far ahead, addressed to the young, people ba ae and 
simple word: “learn”. (See this edition, Pp. 54. 
Developing his idea of how and what to or he set 
the task with exhaustive clarity: to learn to build conn 
nism, to combine training with daily and oa Be ae 
to teach youth to master scientific knowledge. hae 
become a Communist,” he said, “only when yo pe x 
your mind with the knowledge of aaa treasures 
kind.” (See this edition, P- °°: 
om the a days when pete Bi won by the proletar- 
sat. the Bolshevik Party took elect! ? ie 
pee pn a of public education. The People’s Commissa 
14 


(See this edition 

: » page 64. 
nin contraposed the ce 
1 educational school to be 
t after the overthrow of the 


erie 
44 aad 


‘ Education was set up. It was he 
Se gat and associates of Lenin: Pers by Promin 
N. Kk. Krupskaya, M. N. Pokrovsky, ang otrechargy 

decrees of Soviet power on schooling were dane ey, 

Lenin’s initiative and under his guidance. On Tune 4 

the Council of People’s Commissars adopted the dea 1949, 

the transfer of instructional and educational iin “Oh 

and establishments of all departments to the juris dict 
the People’s Commissariat for Education”, which rae of 

foundation for the creation of the state system of a 

people’s education. ; @ 

The vital task of Soviet power was the liquidation of 
illiteracy. The decree of the Council of People’s Commissary 
of December 26, 1919, “On the liquidation of illiteracy 
among the population of the R.S.F.S.R.”, which was signed 
by Lenin, for the purpose of giving the Republic’s popula- 
tion the possibility of conscious participation in the coun- 
try's political life, obliged all people between the ages of 
eight and fifty who could not read and write to learn lite- 
racy in their own mother tongue or in Russian as they 
desired. Enormous efforts were required in order to solve 
the problem of liquidating illiteracy, for pre-revolutionary 

Russia ranked among the lowest countries in Europe as 
regards the level of education. Just before the October 
Socialist Revolution four-fifths of the children of school 
age did not attend school. The overwhelming majority of 
those who attended school received only elementary edu- 
cation, and most of the adult population could not read 
or write. 

According to the 1897 census figures, among people 
aged between nine and forty-nine in tsarist Russia the per- 
centage of literacy was 28.4 for men and 16.6 for women. 
ee i oe ye nationalities and national and ethnic groups 
cca ce entirely illiterate. For. instance, among people 
Tajikistan eae a a fifty the percentage of literacy in 
of literate seein y 2.3 and in Kirghizia 3.4. The number 
the Far North Cor teal negligible. Many nationalities in 
did not even have thet Asia and other territories of Russia 
i¢ and cultural pba ky own written language. The econom- 
inherited frm teu he and the extreme poverty 
nt disruption caused ee were aggravated by the econom- 

mame y the foreign intervention and civ- 
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In the U.S.S.R. during the life ing i 
a cultural revolution aida on Ay i en og 
taken place and a gigantic leap from mass illiteracy - the 
peaks of modern education has been accomplished. The 
number of people engaged in all kinds of training exceeds 
80 million. The country has 184,000 general educational 
schools, 4,260 special secondary educational establishments 
811 universities and institutes, 5,476 professional and 
technical schools and colleges. The educational level of 
all the nationalities inhabiting the Soviet Union has been 
virtually levelled up. There is a steady rise in the general 
educational level also among the population engaged in 
the national economy. Whereas in 1939 for every 1,000 per- 
sons there were 123 with higher, incomplete higher, secon- 
dary, or incomplete secondary education, the relevant 
figure for 1972 was 697. For its scale and scope of education 
the land of Soviets now holds one of the leading places in 
the world. 

Still in the earliest years of Soviet rule, Lenin, display- 


ing great care that children were not employed in work 
beyond their strength and that young working people were 
development of 


provided with conditions favouring the 
their physical and moral abilities, raised the question of 
enrolling the growing generation in the work of the whole 


nation, the building of socialism. 
In a speech at the Third All-Russia Conference of Di- 


rectors of Adult Education Divisions of Gubernia Education 
Departments (February 4920), Lenin pointed out: “One 
of the fundamental faults of education in the capitalist 
world was its alienation from the basic task of organising 
labour, since the capitalist had to train and educate obe- 
dient and disciplined workers. There was no connection 
in capitalist society between the actual tasks of the organ- 
isation of social labour and teaching.” (See this edition, 
p. 79.) In the socialist state the school must get rid of this 
basic fault; it must be closely linked with the life and 
the concerns of the people. That is why Lenin assigned a 
large place to the polytechnical education of. youth, ie., 
to practical acquaintance with industry, agriculture and 
especially with electrification. The idea of sotting on a 
broad basis the propaganda of electricity, in which the 
school was to play an active role, was time and again ex- 
pressed by Lenin in the year 4920, when work was going on to 

13 


draw up the state plan for the electrification Of the ‘ 
j é 7 le 
Oe cra of the growing generation with the fe 6 
tal notions of electricity and its application jn ing ete 

s given the first place by Lenin also in the syst Ustpy 
nol technical education which he expounded jn hi &m gf 
‘ ie theses of N. K. Krupskaya. “S Dotes 

In these notes Lenin formulated a number of Propositj 
of importance in principle concerning the content of ons 
technical education and the ways of carrying jt Out in th 
conditions of the time. It is necessary, he wrote, that iC 
learner should have broad general education, that he should 
be a Communist, that he should have a Polytechnica] 
outlook. Lenin considered as items of primary importanep 
visits by pupils to the nearest power stations and attend. 
ance of lecture courses at which experiments were shown 
the performance of a number of practical jobs in electric. 
ity, educational trips to state farms and works and the 
setting up of small museums on polytechnical education, 
of propaganda trains, steamers, etc. He Suggested that 
for carrying out polytechnical education use should be 
made of engineers, agronomists, and graduates of the physics 
and mathematics department of the university. In this 
way he intended to create in the near future staffs of poly- 
technically educated people called upon to raise industry 
and agriculture to a higher technical level corresponding 
to the requirements of socialism. 

During all the more than fifty years of its history the 
Soviet system of school education has remained faithful 
to Lenin’s polytechnical principle. It is to this very day 
the basic Principle in working out the means and ways 
of educating the young generation. 

RM rcs school, giving its pupils the elements of 
on Soran: fnowledge and skills, prepares them to carry 
humdi 5, ie amg function in society—labour. However, 
scientific tees? An some work or other man needs dafiants 
knowledge of oT 6 It is impossible to give learners equa 
of production ; Sciences. But in a number of oma 
Production fop a ° are faced with similar elements 0 
© general laws ani Situation. These elements are 
nature and technology, the regularities 


of organisatj 
. 10 ° 
Relic laws ; nal economic Production relations, the cyber- 


In the 
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control of technological processes. The _ 


production skills developed independent 

ALY on the basis 
of such knowledge are Polytechnical Skills, Aue denne] 
educational and polytechnical knowledge ary not sharply 
delimited from one another as different in principle, the 
— 18 organically included jn the former wes 

ur times make now demands on education, ‘| 

high development rates of s a i 


life and technological prog 
sation of labour and incre 
more, there is a need for 
pared and able independen 
apply it in practice. 
Proceeding from this th 
Union, at its Twenty-Fourth Congress 
system the task o i 
(1971-75) the transiti 


further scien- 
ly scientific organi- 
ductivily more and 
re thoroughly pre- 
knowledge and to 


arly of the Soviet 
» Seb the educational 
five-year period 
ary education. 


years ago, it will be ab 

The Soviet school js 
the degree to which it 
young people. The path j 
possibilities are unlimited 
of school were created in 
stages in the development of 
principles of the socialist organisation of public education 
have remained unchanged and have guaranteed all citizens 
equal opportunities in this sphere of spiritual life. 

At present the Soviet Union is solving problems of colos- 
sal scale and significance in communist construction. 
In these conditions there is a considerable enhancement of 
the socio-economic role of the school in educating people 
capable by their ideological and moral qualities, their 
level of education and steeling in labour, to complete with 
Success the work of the older generations. 


A. Kalinin 


Gymnasium Farms 
and Corrective Gymnasia ! 


(Russkoye Bogatstvo*) 


The solution to the problem of capitalism in Russia 
proposed by the Narodniks * and represented latterly most 
strikingly by Russkoye Bogatstvo has long been known. 
While not denying the existence of capitalism, for they 
are compelled to admit its development, the Narodniks 
consider our capitalism not to be a natural and necessary 
process crowning the age-long development of commodity 
economy in Russia, but an accident, a phenomenon not 
firmly rooted and merely indicative of a departure from 
the path prescribed by the nation’s entire historical life. 
“We must”, say the Narodniks, “choose different paths 
for the fatherland”, leave the capitalist path and “commu- 
nalise” production, making use of the existing forces of the 
“whole” of “society”, which, so they say, is already be- 
ginning to be convinced that there is no basis for capi- 
talism. 

Obviously, if a different path may be chosen for the 
fatherland, if the whole of society is beginning to under- 
stand the need for this, then the “communalising” of pro- 
duction presents no great difficulties and requires no pre- 
paratory historical period. One has only to draw up a plan 
of such communalisation and to convince the appropriate 
persons of its feasibility—and the “fatherland” will turn 
from the mistaken path of capitalism to the road of social- 
isation. 

Everybody understands how tremendously interesting 
a plan must be that promises such radiant perspectives; 
that is why the Russian public should be very thankful to 
Mr. Yuzhakov, one of the regular contributors of Russkoye 
Bogatstvo, for having undertaken the job of drawing up 
such a plan. In the May issue of Russkoye Bogatstvo we 
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; w 4. ti ional Utopia” With 
is article Educationa 7 “ILD the 
a ley for Nation-Wide Compulsory Secondary 
oat connection has this with the “communal; 
duction?—the reader will ask. The most direct é 

ort since Mr. Yuzhakov s plan is a very broad ONHeg, 
author plans to set up in every volost a gymnasium, embp 
ing the entire male and female population of schoo] e 
(from 8 to 20 years, and to a maximum of 25 years), Such 
gymnasia should be productive associations that engage j 
farming and moral undertakings, that by their labour a 
only maintain the population of the SyMnasia (which 
according to Mr. Yuzhakov, constitutes a fifth of the entire 
population), but additionally provide Tesources for th 
maintenance of the entire child. population. The detaileg 
account made by the author for a typical volost gymnasium 
(or “gymnasium farm”, or “agricultural gymnasium”) shows 
that all in all the gymnasium will maintain over a half of 
the entire local population. If we bear in mind that each 
such gymnasium (20,000 dual, i.e., 20,000 male and 20,000 
female gymnasia, are projected for Russia) is provided 
with land and means of production (it is intended to issue 


; . 
45 Per cent government-guaranteed Zemstvo* bonds with 


ad, 
ty 


1 . * 
z Per cent redemption per annum)—then we shall under- 


stand how truly “enormous” the “plan” is. Production is 
Socialised for a total of half the population. At one blow, 
that ifferent path is chosen for the fatherland! And 
Part of polleved without any expenditure (sicl) on the 
5 aba he government, Zemstvo, or people”. It “may seem 
feasible thew at first sight”, but actually it is “far more 
koy testifien nation-wide elementary education”. Mr. Yuzha- 
“is no ae that the financial operation required for ap 
tee piielig or utopia”, and is achieved not only, Em 

. bat wae Without expenditure, without any ae a 
al lee out any change in the “established 7 ' 
8 py i vt. Yuzhakoy quite justly remarks t 
ses ne on ee little importance when one wishes not to 


Se 

he does pelt the aim of 
1 

18 US the Proposed number of male and female 


et 


pupils per gymnasium, an estimate of the ‘ 
to maintain the entire Population of ao. er pee 


how to get the land required for this and how to secure 


a “satisfactory contingent of tutors, administrators and 
managers”. 


One can understand the enthralling interest of such 
a plan, an interest that is not only theoretical (evidently, 


ly is intended to finally convince all sceptics and to demol- 
ish all who deny the feasibility of such plans), but also 
genuinely practical. It would be Strange if the supreme 
government paid no attention to the project for organising 
nation-wide compulsory secondary education, particularly 
when the author of the proposal definitely asserts that the 
thing can be done “without any expenditure” and “will 
meet with obstacles not so much from the financial and 


circumstances”, which, however, are “not insuperable”. 

ch a project directly concerns not only the Ministry of 
Public Education, but equally the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
4nd even, as woe shall see below, the War Ministry. The 
Projected “correct{ve gymnasia” will, most likely, have 


rest of the ministries will also be interested in the proj- 
ct, which, in Mr. Yuzhakov's words, “will answer all 
the above-enumerated re uirements (i.e., of education and 
maintenance) aud, very Tikely, many others too”. 

° are therefore certain that the reader will not complain 
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etailed examination of this very Sttiki, 

: 8 
t. ; : ht is the following- 
Pre Yuzhakov Age (ere The summer time» ™@ se 
dies whatever | a 1 work. Further, pupils > Which j 

to agricultura Puls, on grag, 8 
devoted to ‘um, are left to work there for some duat. 
nd are used for industrial jobs tei 
agricultural work and enable each gymnast” 
labours to maintain all the pupils and wor ™ 
the entire teaching and administrative staff and tg ‘ 
expenditure on education. Such gymnasia, Mr. Yy ae 
sat remarks, would be large agricultural attels, 7 
jast expression does not, by the way, leave the slightest 
doubt about our being right in regarding Mr. Yuzhakoy’ 
plan as the first steps in the Narodnik “communalis 
tion” of production, as part of the new path that ees 
: big choose so as to avoid the vicissitudes of capital. 
“At the present time,” argues Mr. Yuzhakov “th ‘ 

’ e 
are graduated from the gymnasium at the age of 18 se 
and occasionally there is a delay of one or two years. Under 
compulsory education ... the delay will beco till nder 
idespread. People wi pis aed Blane 
widespread. People will be graduated later, while the th 
senior classes will be made up of the 16- to 25-year “a 
groups, if 25 years becomes the age limit, after =p hing 
which they must leave without finishi ’ ching 
if we bear j : ei ing the course. Thus, 
fifth-class nets ae the additional contingent of adult 
of the pupils in Peet Bek an consider about one-third 
Even if th 7 bY ium to be ... of working age.” 
® proportion is reduced t 
calculates further, b ddi © one quarter, the anther 
the two classes for y adding to the eight gymnasium classes 
eight-year-old chide elementary school (illiterate 
get a very large cunt would be admitted), we would still 
Workers, could ene: er of workers who, assisted by semi- 
class gymnasium fa with the summer work. But the “ten- 
necessarily requires tm,” Mr. Yuzhakov remarks justly, 
1 °Te are they to a certain contingent of winter workers.” 
) the hire of worker got? The author proposes two solutions: 
pent be given a he f Some of the more deserving of whom 
afm should be are in the proceeds"). The gymnasium 
Fay for such hire ee undertaking and be able to 
'0n of greater jn ce “he author “considers another solu- 
™Portance”; 2) those who have finished the 
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they do win 
supplement 
by its own 


gymnasium course will be obliged to work to cover the 
expenditure on their tuition and their keep while in the 
junior classes. That is their “direct duty”, adds Mr. Yuzha- 
kov—a duty, of course, only for those who cannot pay the 
cost of tuition. It is they who will constitute the necessary 
contingent of winter workers and the supplementary con- 
tingent of summer workers. 

Such is the first feature of the projected organisation 
that is to “communalise” one-fifth of the population into 
agricultural artels. It already enables us to see what sort 
of different path for the fatherland will be chosen. Wage- 
labour, which at the present time serves as the only source 
of livelihood for people who “cannot pay the cost of tui- 
tion” and living, is replaced by compulsory unpaid labour. 
But we must not be disturbed by that: it should not be 
forgotten that in return the population will enjoy the bless- 
ings of universal secondary education. 

To proceed. The author projects separate male and female 
gymnasia, intending to adopt the prejudice prevalent on 
the European continent against coeducation, which actual- 
ly would be more rational. “Fifty pupils per class or 500 for 
all the ten classes, or 1,000 per gymnasium farm (500 boys 
and 500 girls) will be quite a normal composition” for an 
average gymnasium. It will have 125 “pairs of workers” 
and a corresponding number of semi-workers. “If I mention,” 
says Yuzhakov, “that this number of workers is capable 
of cultivating the 2,500 dessiatines of land under cultivation 
in Malorossiya* for example, everybody will understand 
what a tremendous force is provided by the labour of the 
gymnasium”! ... 

But in addition to these workers there will be “regular 
workers”, who “work off” their education and keep. How 
‘many of them will there be? The number graduated annual- 
ly will be 45 pupils, male and female. A third of the pupils 
will undergo military service for a period of three years 
(now a quarter do so. The author raises this number to one- 
third by cutting down the length of service to three years). 

It will only be fair to place the remaining two-thirds in 
similar conditions, i.e., in keeping them at the gymnasium 
to work off the cost of their education, and of the educa- 
tion of their comrades who have been called to the 
c-—— 

* The Ukraine.—xq. 
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All the girls may also be retained fo, the 
ours. ” 


col 
rpose. new system, arranged for 4 

a es a different path, is assuming’ ti, 
land that outlines. Now all Russian citizong are ob 
ingly eer anare service and, since the number of Dene’! 
to Lagan a age is larger than the number of Sold 
of the a ae latter are chosen by lot. In communal’ 
eae the recruits will also be selected }, ot, eat 
eae rest, it is proposed “to place them in the Hs 
a 


itions”, i.e., to make it obligatory for them to Spe 
capes in service, not military, it is true, but doin 
work in the gymnasium. They have to work off the cost 
of keeping their comrades who have been called to the col. 
ours. Have all to do so? No. Only those who Cannot pay 
the cost of the tuition. The author has already advanced 
this proviso above, and below we shall see that for People 
who are able to pay for tuition, he plans separate gymnasia 
altogether, of the old type. Why, the question arises, does 
the keep of comrades called to the colours have to be worked 
off by those who cannot pay the cost of the tuition? and 


fon the aol diers) will be borne by those who are without the 
means of livelihood,* just as they bear it now in the shape, 
or example, of indirect taxes, etc. In what way is the new 
system different? In the fact that nowadays those who have 
nO Tesources can sel] their labour-power, while crore 
new system they will be obliged to work gratis (i.e., for 
their keep alone). There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
USsia will thus avoid all the vicissitudes of the capitalist 
System. Hired labour, which contains the threat of the 
= ee ts Proletariat” jg driven out and makes way for 
. ald compulsor labour. 

’ nd there js nothing surprising in the fact that Mioty 
Placed jn relationships in which labour is compl 


: Otherwise t 


ter would 
Not b he domination of the former over the latte ra 


© Maintained 


on 
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npaid should find themsel vos ; sig 

ete thee relationships, Just listen tau itions Correspond- 
te the Narodnik (“friend of the peo , iat we are told 
jter the foregoing: ple”) 'mmediatel y 
ut marriages are allowed between you 
pave finished the course and Temain at these People who 
three years; if separate premises are arranged for 1a for 
workers; and if the profits of the gymnasir ° family 
them to be given at least a modogt -ymet®sium allow 
and kind when they leave it, then such a 
stay there will be far less burdensome th 
service...” 
Is it not obvious that such advanta 
impel the population to bend every effort to gain admittance 
to the gymnasia? Judge for yourselves: firstly, they will 
be permitted to marry. True, according to the now existing 
civil legislation such permission (from the authorities) 
is not required at all. But bear in mind that these wil] 
be gymnasium pupils, male and female, true as old as 25 
years, but still gymnasium pupils. If university students 
are not permitted to marry, could gymnasium pupils be 
permitted to do so? And what is more, the permission will 
depend on the school authorities, consequently, on people 
with a higher education: obviously, there are no grounds 
for fearing abuses. Those who graduate the gymnasium 
and remain as regular workers there, are, however, no longer 
pupils. Nevertheless, they too, people between 21 and 
27 years of age, have to obtain permission to marry. We 
cannot but recognise that the new path selected by the 
fatherland involves some curtailment of the civil rights 
of Russian citizens, but, after all, it must be admitted that 
the blessings of universal secondary education cannot be 
acquired without sacrifices. Secondly, separate premises 
will be provided for family workers, probably no worse 
than the cubicles now inhabited by factory workers. And 
irdly, the regular workers get a “modest allowance” for 

8, Undoubtedly, the population will prefer the Ng es 

‘ & quiet life under the wing of the authorities . it 
frmoils of capitalism, will prefer them to oes bBo 
Sm Some workers will stay permanently at t gs ctneeyit 
ry likely out of gratitude for being allowed to wt fie 

* Small contingent of regular workers, who ee 

nasium altogether and associate (sic!!) themselve 
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an military 


8°0us conditions wil] 


: lements these labour forces of the 
it, supple are the possible and by no means Utop} 2aSinn 
forces of our agricultural gymnasium.” an labo, 
Have mercy on us! What is there “utopian” ; t 
Regular unpaid workers, who have “associate all thigy 
selves” with their masters, by whom they are ed them 
marry—just ask any old peasant, and he wil] telpaitted to 
his own experience that all this is quite feasible" from 


(To be continued, 


Written in the autumn of 1895 
Vol. 2, pp. 73.99 


s 
N i ; 
ra, °° continuation followed in the newspaper Samarsky saa 
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What Are Uur Ministers Thinking About? 5 


Minister of Internal Affairs Durn 
Procurator General of the Holy SAE te rap 
The letter, numbered 2603, was written on March 18, 1895, 
and bears the inscription “strictly confidential”. The min- 
ister, therefore, wanted the letter to remain a strict secret. 
But there proved to be people who do not share the mi- 
nister’s views that Russian citizens should not know the 
government’s intentions, with the result that a handwritten 
copy of this letter is now circulating everywhere. 

What did Mr. Durnovo write to Mr. Pobedonostsev about? 

He wrote to him about the Sunday schools.’ The letter 
reads: “Information secured during recent years goes to show 
that, following the example of the sixties, politically 
unreliable individuals and also a section of the student 
youth of a certain trend, are endeavouring to enter the 
Sunday schools as teachers, lecturers, librarians, etc. This 
concerted attempt, which cannot be inspired by a desire 
to earn money since the duties in such schools are under- 


t i ves that the activity above indicated, on 
ia ee ota t elements, constitutes a legal 
ystem of state and public 


- 5 4 . 7 
order existing in Russia. Among educated people 


F ledge with the 
there are those who want to share their pers hemes not BO 


workers, who want their knowledge ae 1 the minister 


themselves alone, but to the. peoP ent ele- 
immediately decides that there are “anti-governm 
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nts” here, 1.8.5 that it is conspirators of some 
inciting people to enter the Sunday schools, cone Who 
desire to teach others really arise in the mind not it 
educated people without incitement? But ¢} S of 
is disturbed because the Sunday-school teachers © Mhiniaig 
accustomed to the spies and officials tek DO sa], 
ig 


ries. ie pega ' 
only working for their sa aries, working f, 
them best, whereas all of a sndden mee ney Pays 
r 
r 


services, teach, and all ... gratis. sat 4 
minister, and sends spies to ie pele cel thinks , 
goes on to say: “It is established from the f roe ee 
tion” (received from spies, whose xista ollowing informe 
the receipt of salaries) “that not only d ence is justified ,. 
ous trend find their way into the t Y €o persons of a da : 
the schools themselves are und eachers’ ranks, but hl 
of a whole group of unreliable er the unofficial dj ra 
tion at all with the official Persons, who have no as 
. aie ohn and give ia who deliver low rat 
ion of the m © pupi ‘aie 
iaalled Gen. The eee 1 hooks bso ad 
to give lectures offers fall a that outside people res sive 
from frankly revoluti scope for the infiltrati are allowed 
So then, if “outsi pad circles as lecturers ar of persons 
and examined by pri people”, who hay 4 
£ Y priests : @ not been endorsed 
workers—that is qd and Sples, want to gi 
regards the workers Ownright revolution! The. lessons 
education as a spark: as gunpowder, and kno fecal 
spark falls into the gee ster Hf mene Fores 
ted firs gunpowder, the nvinced that if the 
, the explosion will be diree- 


Purther ; 
correctness » his letter the mn y. 
: rr i . 
ban tly, “a let information" pee cites “proofs” of the 
ter of a Sunday-school proofs they are! 
i n teacher whese name 


Social idea TS to a p history 
estate, ai 2f tho enslaving end emancipation ob 
3 me nce is made to the revolt of Ret” 
armed fi that latter names scared the good pinister 

th Pitchforke, likely had a nightmare of peasants 


The — proof; 

“Tho Ministry of Internal Affairs ig 
programmo, privately recaived. for BE eae weds Om 
a Moscow Sunday school on tho following pvisier th ‘ 
gin of socloty, Primitive socloty, The development fe al 
organisation, The state and what it ig neoded for, Ord “ 
Liborty. Justice. Forms of political structure Abaslawp 
and constitutional monarchy. Labour—tho basis af the 
genoral welfare. Usofulness and wealth. Production, ex. 
change and capital, How woalth is distributed. Tho pur- 
sult of private interest. Property and tho need for it. Eman- 
cipation of the peasants together with the land, fent, 
profit, wages. What do wages and thelr various forms de- 
pond on? Thrift.’ 

“The lectures in this programme, which is undoubtedly 
unfit for an elementary school, give the lecturer every 
opportunity gradually to acquaint his pupils with the 
theories of Karl Marx, Engels, etc., while the person pres- 
ent on behalf of the diocesan authorities will hardly be 
in a position to detect the eloments of Social-Democratic 
propaganda in the lectures.” 

he minister is evidently very much afraid of the “theo- 
ries of Marx and Engels”, if he notices “eloments” of them 
even in the sort of programme where not a trace of them 
is to be seen. What did the minister find “unfit” in it? 
Very likely the problem of the forms of political structure 
and the constitution, 

Just take any geography textbook, Mr. Minister, and 
you will find those problems dealt with there! May adult 
workers not know the things that children are taught? 

But the minister places no reliance on persons from the 
Diocesan Department: “They will very likely fail to under- 
stand what is sald.” 7 

The letter ends with an enumeration of the “unreliable 
teachers at the parish Sunday school of the Moscow mill of 
the Prokhorov Textile Company, the Sunday school in the 
town of Yelets and the proposed school in Tiflis. Mr. Dur- 
novo advises Mr. Pobedonostsov to undertake “a detailed 
check of the individuals permitted to take classes in the 
schools”, Now, when you read the list of teachers, your 
halr stands on end: all you got 1s ox-student, again an ox- 
student, and still again an ox-student of Courses for Ladies. 
Tho minister would like tho tutors to be ex-drill sorgeants. 
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ie ee 


is with particular horror that the minister 
Pie ie Yolatl “is situated beyond the river's that 
where the population is mainly the common” fs Ses a, 
“and working people, and where the Tailway Worksher? 
: Ps 

a te schools must be kept as far away as possibl 
the “common and working people”, © from 
Workers! You see how mortally terrified a 
at the working people acquiring knowledge! 
dy, then, that no power will succeed in depri 
ers of class-consciousness! Without knowled 
are defenceless, with knowledge they are 


Te our minist 
Show everyhn 
ving the Work. 
ge the Workers 
a force! 


Written in November-Decem- 

ber, not later than 8(20), 1895, Vol. 2, pp. 89.92 
for the newspaper 

Rabocheye Dyelo 


‘4 war" 
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net ‘ible 
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sale ibe atl f 
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Russians and Negroes 


What a strange comparison, the reader may think. How 
can a race be compared with a nation? 

It is a permissible comparison. The Negroes were the 
last to be freed from slavery, and they still bear, more than 
anyone else, the cruel marks of slavery—even in advanced 
countries—for capitalism has no “room” for other than legal 
emancipation, and even the latter it curtails in every pos- 
sible way. 

With regard to the Russians, history has it that they 
were “almost” freed from serf bondage in 1861.8 It was 
about the same time, following the civil war against the 
American slaveowners, that North America’s Negroes were 
freed from slavery. 

The emancipation of the American slaves took place 
in a less “reformative” manner than that of the Russian 
slaves. 

That is why today, half a ‘century later, the Russians 
still show many more traces of slavery than the Negroes. 
Indeed, it would be more accurate to speak of institutions 
and not merely of traces.... But in this short article we shall 
limit ourselves to a little illustration of what we have 
said, namely, the question of literacy. It is known that 
illiteracy is one of the marks of slavery. Ina country op- 
pressed by pashas, Purishkeviches and their like, the majority 

of the population cannot be literate. 
n Russia there are 73 per cent of illiterates, exclusive 
of children under nine years of age. 


Among the U, S. Negroes, there were (in 1900) 44.5 per 
cent of illiterates. 
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Such a scandalously high percen 
a disgrace to a civilised, advanced th 
American Republic. Furthermore, everyone Beaty, 
the position of the Negroes in America in Greer: that 
unworthy of a civilised country—capitalism Ot One 
either complete emancipation or even complete emus 

It is instructive that among the whites in America ns 
proportion of illiterates is not more than 6 per cent, But 
if we divide America into what were formerly slave-hold. 
ing areas (an American “Russia”) and non-slave-holding 

we shall find 41-42 


tage of iN}; 
country like 1r2t2 is 


areas (an American non-Russia), per 
cent of illiterates among the whites in the former and 4-6 per 
cent in the latter areas! 

The proportion of illiterates among the whites is twice 
as high in the former slave-holding areas. It is not only 
the Negroes that show traces of slavery! 

Shame on America for the plight of the Negroes... 


Written late in January-early 


_ Vol. 18, pp. 543-44 
in February 1913 


From An Increasing Discrepancy 
Notes of a publicist 


The various parties’ Duma formulas of procedure with 
regard to Kasso’s explanation are very interesting. They 
supply us with accurate material for political analysis, 
material officialy confirmed by the deputies of the various 
parties. It is analysis that this material usually lacks most 
of all. It gets lost amid the comments of the daily press 
or in the pile of the Duma’s® verbatim reports. Yet it is 
well worth dwelling on if we want to understand the true 
nature of the various parties. 

A leading article in Rech declared on the day following 
the adoption of the formula of no-confidence: “Thus Russian 
society has obtained from the Duma what it was entitled 
to expect” (No. 37, February 7). This sounds as though all 
that “society” had to know was whether the Duma trusts 
Mr. Kasso! 

That is not true. The people and the democrats have to 
know the motives of no-confidence so as to understand the 
causes of a development considered abnormal in politics, 
and be able to find a way out to the normal. Unity of the 
Cadets,!! Octobrists’? and Social-Democrats on just the 
phrase “we have no confidence” is too little as far as these 
very serious issues are concerned. Here is the Octobrists 


formula of procedure: 


“The Duma... considers: (1) all involvement of secondary school 
pupils in political struggles is ruinous to the spiritual develo oe 
of Russia's young forces and harmful to the normal course of the life o 
society; (2) it is necessary, whenever the authorities are informed LS 
good time of undesirable developments in secondary schools, to take 
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and not to wait until d 
*: (3) emphatically Goclnes Lens ts 
aac, uch were adoro on lB 
e scho 0D iggy. 20 
tural educat ce; (4) considers ol authorities, ince Mabey 
with which the fate of pupils removed from ucationa] thet of 10, 
and expecting this incident to be dealt with schools ig 4/2 Slowne® 
benevolent to the pupils, proceeds to the in immediately j Dogg 
usiness.” "8 song’ 
What are the political ideas of thi ene 
Politics are harmful at school. The. vote? 
ning it is their teachers who should Pupils are to 
ee We are dissatisfied with 7 them elaine, 
: ty) enevolence” and its sl @ governme Nd not 
; hese are anti-democratic id owness. Nt fop its 
tion, for it implies: let th eas. This ig ]j 
but it sh e old syst iberal 
i Ng Se I mildly gyn mish 
on, and wi y. Yo Mai 
Look ’ without publici u ma n, 
at the Progressist}® fe sree a Y flog, but 
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ormul 
Togressist, 4 was int 
or 8 dec] troduced 
= Octobrists pr there and then alge la and the 
Ve seen ee the latter A! they would vote 
the results of this ate mae 
ing. 


* 
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of Februay text Wi 
e a ag intr 
pupils, this pas latse oe the January 25 sitti 
ae iprevails in or nig fo follows: It fel 2 ih refer- 
ent View piles, and tary schools, mal and indifferan attitude te 
® rising Gettin to otis anor fen 
ion, se 
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On what basis could that hagoli 
basis of agreement in the eo the place? On. the 

The Progressists, too, consider politics j 
abnormal and they, too, call for stedteriig uiia” cane 
order). They, too, are in opposition in the possessive case— 
opposition not to the old system of authority but to its 
application—“impassive, callous”, and so on. In the 1860s 
Pirogov agreed that there must be flogging, but he insisted 
on the flogging not being done impassively or callously 
The Progressists have no objection to the present social 
elements “restoring order”, but they advise the latter to 
do it more “sympathetically”. What progress has been made 
in our country in five decades! 

The Cadets’ formula of procedure: 


“Having heard the explanation offered by the Minister of Education 
and considering: (1) that it shows a complete.confusion of the}education- 
al point of view with that of the police; (2) that this explanation is 
a complete denial of the normal foundations on which relations of 
friendly co-operation can be established between school and family; 
(3) that the policy of the Ministry, by giving rise to deep resentment 
among the pupils and to legitimate annoyance in society, 
itself promotes the creation of an atmosphere making for the 
early involvement of school youth in political pursuits and 
hence itself creates conditions which it should prevent from 
arising; (4) that treating pupils as being guilty of crimes against 
the state cripples the lives.of the most gifted among the rising 
generation, snatches numerous victims from its ranks and constitutes 
a threat to the future of Russia, the Duma considers the explanation 
offered by the Minister to be unsatisfactory and proceeds to the next 


jusiness.” 


Here, too, “early” involvement in politics is condemned 
but in much milder terms and in a form veiled by phrases. 
This is an anti-democratic point of view. Octobrists and 
Cadets alike condemn police measures only because they 
want prevention instead. The system should prevent meet- 
ings, not. disperse them. Obviously, such a: reform: would 
only embellish the system but not change it. “We are dissat- ° 
isfied with the policy of the Ministry,” say the Cadets, and 
from what they say it follows, exactly as with: the Octob- : 
tists, that it is possible to wish for a change in this policy 
without something much more radical. . 

The Cadets pronounce themselves against the government 
much more sharply than the Octobrists, and because of’ 
the sharp language politically immature elements overlook. 
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the complete the issue by the era Pg the Octo tl 
sresentation of hould earnestly teac 1€ peo 
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8 . itics from the Cadets Polit; : 

The Duma eir politics e 5 are og les, 

Those who epee their political COnSCiousnes Ut. 
ot 

ing and n 


ident that the Octobrists, P eal 

It is not ae struck a bargain ne ae 
and agi is a result of their ideological and pole 
formula; ve the main. Nothing could be More palfy ita 
solidarity ‘of the Cadets, who agree to a direct co dem 
the ee in the schools for the sake of finding ‘ 
oe 0 tou offered unsatisfactory. But the Cadets Agree 
ie because they themselves condemn early” involyd 
metho formula of the Trudovik group!4: 


; 1 1912, against 
secondary school pupils, which shocked society by the d 


sult of the entire policy of the combined Ministry, and in Particular 
ini i plete havoc, and 


immediately Teinstated and 


» Considering the expla- 
nation offered by Kasso, 


the Minister of Education, to be 


to the tory, demands his immediate resignation, and proceeds 
to the next usiness,” 


This formula ig, strictly speaking, a markedly liberal 
one; but it does no 


f t contain what a democrat, as distinct 
fom a liberal , Should have said. A liberal, too, may find 
fo enlist the assistance of the secret pee 

Pervision, but a democrat should say gn 
encroach ot ten ‘at _no “supervisors” have a right 
a 


lks, t ree Organisation of Political oe oat ne 
Comb; inistry”’ @2Y condemn “the entire policy o 
lear tha Mnistry but a ®mocrat in Russia should make 
of whi ere are Certaj 


re irtue 
i _: 1 general conditions by Vv 
Practicg)] any ira Ministry would have had to pursue 
cy, 


the TT i hows only in 

T, in F Tudovik formula sho S 
8 that sent nen atiment of its authors. There is no oor 
Ment ig a Politica] Symptom. But it wou 


not be amiss to insist that the formula of procedure should 
contain a well-thought-out idea and not merely “heart- 
warming” sentiment. 

The Social-Democrats’ formula of procedure: 


“Having heard the explanation offered by the Minister of Education 
and considering that it indicates: (1) a determination to combat the 
natural and encouraging desire of school youth to extend their mental 
horizons through self-education and to hold comradely intercourse; 
(2) a justification of the system of official formalism, spying and police 
investigation that is being implanted in the higher, secondary and 
mentary schools, a system which cripples youth mentally and moral- 
ly, ruthlessly stamps out all signs of independence of thought and char- 
acter, and results in an epidemic of suicides among pupils, the Duma 
considers the explanation unsatisfactory. Considering, at the same 
time, that (1) there isan inseparable connection between the domina- 
tion of the police standpoint in the matter of public education and the 
domination of the secret police over the whole of Russian life, the sup- 
pression of all forms of organised and independent activity by the citi- 
zens, and the latter’s lack of rights, and that (2) only a radical change 
in the political organisation and the system of state administration 
can free the citizens from police fetters and also free the school from 
them, the Duma proceeds to the next business.” 
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This formula, too, can hardly be considered impeccable, 
One cannot help wishing it had presented the matter in more 
popular language and in greater detail, and regretting that 
it does not stress the legitimacy of engaging in politics, 
and so on and so forth. 

However, our criticism of all the formulas is by no means 
aimed at details of formulation, but exclusively at the 
fundamental political ideas of their authors. A democrat 
should have said the important thing, namely, that politi- 
cal circles and talks are natural and to be welcomed. That 
is the point. All condemnation of involvement in politics, 
even if only of “early” involvement, is hypocrisy and obscu- 
rantism. A democrat should have raised the level of the 
question from the “combined Ministry” to the political 
system. He should have pointed out the “inseparable connec- 
tion”, firstly, with the “domination of the secret police” 
and, secondly, with the domination of the class of big 
landlords of the feudal type in the economic sphere. 


Written on February 6-9 Vol. 18, pp. 574-79 
(19-22), 1913 i ‘ se 
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uestion of Minis 
a taaeaton Policy 


(Supplement to the Discussion on Public Edweationy 


Our Ministry of Public (forgive the expression) «p 


tion” boasts inordinately of the particularly rapid ma 
of its expenditure. In the explanatory note to the 1913 


budget by the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance 
we find a summary of the estimates of the Ministry of Pup. 
lic (so-called) Education for the Post-revolutionary y 


1907 to 137,000,000 in 1913. A tremendous stowth—almost 
trebled in something like six years! 


as percentages. If you give five kopeks to a beggar 
who owns only three his “property” will immediately 
Show a “tremendous” gtowth—it will be 167 per cent 
greater! ; 
_ Would it not have been more fitting for the Ministry, 
if it did not aim at befogging the minds of the people and 
concealing the beggarly position of public education in 
Ussia, to cite other data? Would it not have been more 
‘Ling to cite figures that do not compare today’s five ony 
will yesterday's three, but compare what we have ut 
at is essential to a civilised state? He who does not aaa 
bs Wiuve either himself or the people should admit t ‘ 
© Ministry was in duty bound to produce these ps - 
Not doing 3». Lot Producing such figures the ale: 
and the “pas duty. Instead of making clear to i ‘of the 
state ~°, People’s *ePresentatives, what the nee tanga 
are, the Ministry conceals these needs and 
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olish governmental game of figures, a 
of old figures that explain css a acaaletaas 
do not have at my disposal, of course, even a hundredth 
art of the means and sources for studying public education 
that are available to the Ministry. But I have made an 
attempt to obtain at least a little source material. And 
1 assert poldly that I can cite indisputable official figures 
that really do make clear the situation in our official public 
“miseducation”. : 

] take the official government Russian Yearbook for 1910, 
published by the Ministry of the Interior (St. Peters- 


purg, 1911). 

On page 211, I read that the total number attending schools 
in the Russian Empire, lumping together primary, secon- 
dary and higher schools and educational establishments 
of all kinds, was 6,200,172 in 1904 and 7,095,351 in 1908. 

The year 1905, the year of the great 


An obvious increase. 
awakening of the masses of the people in Russia, the year 


of the great struggle of the people for freedom under the 
leadership of the proletariat, was a year that forced even 
our hidebound Ministry to make a move. 

But just look at the poverty we are doomed to, thanks 
to the retention of officialdom, thanks to the almighty 
power of the feudal landowners, even under conditions of 
the most rapid “departmental” progress. 

The same Russian Yearbook relates in the same place 
that there were 46.7 people attending school to every 4,000 
inhabitants in 1908 (in 1904 the figure was 44.3 to every 
1,000 inhabitants). 

What do we learn from these figures from a Ministry of 
the Interior publication that the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation did not feel inclined to report to the Duma? What 
does that proportion mean—less than 50 people out of a 
1,000 attending school? 

It tells us, you gentlemen who uphold our hidebound 
public miseducation, of the unbelievable backwardness and 
badharity: of Russia thanks to the omnipotence of the feudal 
poe g in our state. The number of children and ado- 
ieee of school age in Russia amounts to over 20 per 
Even oe the population, that is, to more than one-fifth. 

essrs. Kasso and Kokovtsov could without diffi- 


eae, Have learned these figures from their departmental 


in a fo 
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ave 22 per cent of the populatio, 


And epee altonding school, which js fm : ch, 
age and 4 one-fifth! This means that about 4,,,,° ° liu, 


more than dolescents of Russia are deprj,, Ly 
the children and ado “ fa : 


lion! 
Seas is no other country so barbarous and j 


the masses of the people are robbed to such an extent 
education, light and knowledge—no other such country 
remained in Europe; Russia is the exception. Thig hee has 
of the masses of the people, especially the Peasants. itt 
savagery, is not fortuitous, it is inevitable under the lo 
of the landowners, who have seized tens and mate Yoke 
of millions of dessiatines of land, who have seized te 
power both in the Duma and in the Council of State Slate 
not only in these institutions, which are relatively Joy, 
ing institutions... . ‘ank- 
Four-fifths of the rising generation are d 
teracy by the feudal state system of Ru 


nationalists © as well for our chauvinists, Rights. 
i on. and Octobrists to think about these fees 
ng Sie Set themselves the “statesmanlike” aim of 

- But even fein and of teaching the same to the 
ing thle they have forgotten, the people of Russia 
More, about whi hae more to think, and to think, further- 
Slate condemns ~* class it is that by its dominance in the 
Poverty. ® Xussian peasants to material and spirit- 


S not amo far as 
a é ng the advanced countries as 
“ent illiterg ce titera is concerned. There are about vf grt 
x and among the Negroes the figure 
ys 


co 


high as 44 per cent. But the American Negroes are more 
than twice as well off in respect of public education as the 
Russian peasantry. The American Negroes, no matter how 
much they may be, to the shame of the American Republic, 
oppressed, are better off than the Russian peasants—and 
they are better off because exactly half a century ago the 
people routed the American slaveowners, crushed that 
serpent and completely swept away slavery and the slave- 
owning state system, and the political privileges of the 
slaveowners in America. 

The Kassos, Kokovtsovs and Maklakovs will teach the 
Russian people to copy the American example. 

In 1908 there were 17,000,000 attending school in America, 
that is, 192 per 1,000 inhabitants—more than four times 
the number in Russia. Forty-three years ago, in 1870, when 
America had only just begun to build her free way of life 
after purging the country of the diehards of slavery—forty- 
three years ago there were in America 6,871,522 people 
attending school, i.e., more than in Russia in 1904 
and almost as many as in 1908. But even as far back 
as 1870 there were 178 (one hundred and seventy-eight) 
people enrolled in schools to every 1,000 inhabitants, 
ee short of four times the number enrolled in Russia 
today. 

And there, gentlemen, you have further proof that Russia 
still has to win for herself in persistent revolutionary struggle 
by the people that freedom the Americans won for themselves 
half a century ago. 

The estimate for the Russian Ministry of Public Misedu- 
cation is fixed at 136,700,000 rubles for 1913. This amounts 
to only 80 kopeks per head of the population (170,000,000 in 
1913). Even if we accept the “sum-total of state expenditure 
on education” that the Minister of Finance gives us on page 
a of his explanatory text to the budget, that is, 

:900,000 rubles, we still have only 1 ruble 20 kopeks 
ae a In Belgium, Britain and Germany the amount 
aiihe i on education is two to three rubles and even three 
vines oh ty kopeks per head of the population. In 1910, 
miklns a npn ea 426,000,000 dollars, i.e., 852,000,000 
public ed males 24 kopeks per head of the population, on 
itn. Re mcr ion. Forty-three years ago, in 1870, the Amer- 
odiieatior ¢ was spending 126,000,000 rubles a year on 

n, 1.e., 3 rubles 30 kopeks per head. 
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rnment officials and ¢ e 

ial per eee tell us that Russia othcial 
will ob) That is true, Russia is not onl Poop 
has no money comes to public education. To ee 
: “rich” when it comes to @ Take 
: neat oe ed by landowners, or oxpenitin 
da’ She army, on rents and on Salaries op Ue 
for landowners who have reached « 
expenditure on risky adventyp, 
governme esterday in Korea or on the River Yalu t and 
age ae Jia or in Turkish Armenia. Russia will’ git 
me rat and beggarly in respect of expenditure on publie 
education until the public educates itself sufficiently *s 
cast off the yoke of feudal landowners. 

Russia is poor when it comes to the Salaries of Schoo] 
teachers. They are paid a miserable pittance, Schoolteachers 
starve and freeze in unheated huts that are Scarcely fit 
for human habitation. Schoolteachers live together With 
the cattle that the peasants take into their huts in winter. 
Schoolteachers are persecuted by every police Sergeant, 
by every village adherent of the Black Hundreds,” by 
volunteer spies or detectives, to Say nothing of the hole- 
picking and persecution by higher officials. Russia is too 


e 
hi oh 


here is one other fi 
i F gure, the last one taken from Amer- 
by the eentlemen, that will show the peoples oppressed 
van landowners and their government, how the 


ot ’ 
dollar. ig oolteachers With a total salary of 37,800,000 
teacher Ber ane average of 189 dollars or 377 rubles per 
( nan ane oe And that was forty years ago! In America 
eS Come to 253 3.210 Schoolteachers and their total sala- 
bles ney teac ‘900,000 dollars, i.e., 483 dollars or 966 ru- 
ent level of th annum. And in Russia, even at the pres- 
e Productive forces it would be quite possib e 
hilary to a ap eat to guarantee a no less agtantec ay 
Ht the People gin of schoolteachers who are helping 


S~ 
Out of their ignorance, darkness and oPPT? 


sion, if... if the 
wh 

bottom, were reor 

American system. 


Either povert 

power of the f y and barb 
he feudal landow g out 
order or disorder of the J ners, arising out of of the full 
civilisation arising out une Third law.18 : the law and 
to win freedom—such is . the ability on nm and 
are taught by the eatimates se mon BR etermination 
: e estimates put ussian citi 

of Public Education. forward by the Ministe> 

So far I have touched u masa 
financial, aspect of the ene the purel 
choly or, rather, more dis ae Incomparably more mel 
bondage, humiliati gusting, is the pict melan- 

ge, humiliation, suppressio picture of spiritual 
the teachers and those they te ‘h pe er A ad 
activity of the Ministry of Se tlie aerate, Male 
is pure mockery of the rights of citi ucation in this field 
people. Police surveillance, polic 5 agin aac 
ference with the education of the Miaals th g atte ipl 
workers in particulan, police @ le in genera and of 
people themselves do Se ee a oath te a 
this is what the entire activity of the Wee 
amounts to, the Ministry whose estimate will b ne 
by the landowni t i Pekin 
: if ee ing gentry, from Rights to Octobrists 
ive. 

And in order to prove the correctness of my words, gentle- 
men of the Fourth Duma, I will call a witness that even 
you, the landowners, cannot object to. My witness is the 


Octobrist Mr. Klyuzhev, member of the Third and Fourth 
Dumas, member of the supervisory council of the Second 
and Third Women’s Gymnasia in Samara, member of the 
f the Samara City Council, member of 
ia Zemstvo, former 
ua list of the 
ok of the 


ole state 

ganised ae of Russia, fr 

mes as democratic. Ao te 
as the 


arism arisin 


y material, or even 


ment itself, the landowners themselves 1n © rat posts 
Zemstvo, have given Mr. Klyuzhev most aT Minty 
in the “work” (the work of spies and butchers) of our 

of Public Stultification. made his entire 


Mr. Klyuzhev, if anybody, has, of course, + And, 
career as a law-abiding, naked re civil serpis faithful 


of course, Mr. Klyuzhev, if any 
4A 


district earned the confidence of th, Nob] 
jhe 1 ity 


nee from 
are some passages A Speech 
nd now ue reliable (from the feudal point ot this 
was made in the Third Duma in respon”) 
Educat: 
tho ostime ‘a Zemstvo, Mr. Klyuzhev told the Thirq Dae 


ne ‘ 
The on 8 adopted the proposal of Mr. Klyuzhey ne aoe 
vtication for the conversion of some village tWo-yoa, 
applic 


; -year schools. The regional g 
schools es eae God-fearing Mr. Klyuzhey rep 
me me this Why? The offical explanation was: “in yj is 
ie insignificant number of children of school age”, se 
0 And so Mr. Klyuzhev made the following Comparison: 
we (he says of landowner-oppressed Russia) have not q 
single four-year school for the 6,000 inhabitants of the Sama. 
ra villages. In the town of Serdobol (Finland) with 2,309 
inhabitants there are four secondary (and higher than 
secondary) schools. 

This comparison was made by the Octobrist, the most 
worthy Peredonov* ... excuse the slip, the most worthy 
Mr. Klyuzhev in the Third Duma. Ponder over that compar- 
ison, Messrs. Duma representatives, if not of the people, 
then at least of the landowners. Who made application to open 
schools? Could it be the Lefts? The muzhiks? The workers? 
God forbid! It was the Samara Zemstvo that made the appli- 
cation unanimously, that is, it was the Samara landowners, 
the most ardent Black-Hundred adherents among them. And 
the government, through its supervisor, refused the request 
on the excuse that there was an “insignificant” number of 
children of school age! Was I not in every way right when 
I said that the government hinders public education 10 

issia, that the government is the biggest enemy of public 
education in Russia? 

Pris culture, Civilisation, freedom, literacy, educated 

Hy, $0 on that we see in Finland derive exclusive’ 
& no such “social evil” as the Russian Govern 


ment in Finland. : ‘s evil on Finland 
and make her, oe you want to foist this a ‘will not 


; 0 ; ; 
Succeed in that, . an enslaved country ts to impose 


entlemen! By your attemp 
Sologub’s 

t 7 1 lout from 

hag of teacher-spy and dul — 


Peal 


* Peredo 
noy— 
revel The Petty 7 
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olitical slavery on Finland : 

i you wil 

awakening of the peoples of Russia pee Per a ta the 
I will quote another passage from the Biers slavery! 

Mr. Klyuzhev. How are teachers eiated! Mn Ee 

asked in his speech and himself sighidad tha ¢ pussy 

answer: the following 
“One prominent Samara man, by the n 

necessary sum to endow a Teachers’ le Saeed at the 

dp you think we appointed head of the Seminary? This is i ee 

executor of the late Popov writes: “Pha udiivwo of a General of the a the 

was appointed head of the Seminary and she herself admitted that this 

was the first time in her life she had heard of the existence of an ko 

cational establishment called a Teachers’ Seminary for Women!” 


Don't imagine that I took this from a collection of Demyan 
Bedny’s fables, from the sort of fable for which the magazine 
Prosveshcheniye’® was fined and its editor imprisoned. Noth- 
ing of the sort. This fact was taken from the speech of the 
Octobrist Klyuzhev, who fears (as a God-fearing and police- 
fearing man) even Zo ponder the significance of this fact. 
For this fact, once again, shows beyond all doubt that 
there is no more vicious, no more implacable enemy of 
the education of the people in Russia than the Russian 
Government. And gentlemen who bequeath money for pub- 
lic education should realise that they are throwing it away, 
worse than throwing it away. They desire to bequeath their 
money to provide education for the people, but actually 
it turns out that they are giving it to Generals of the Guards 
and their widows. If such philanthropists do not wish to 
throw their money away they must understand that they 
should bequeath it to the Social-Democrats, who alone 
are able to use that money to provide the people with real 
education that is really independent of “Generals of the 
Guards’—and of timorous and law-abiding Klyuzhevs. 

Still another passage from the speech of the same Mr. 


Klyuzhev. 


_ “It was in vain that we of the 
higher educational establishments for seminar pupt Ss. hi 
did not deem it possible to accede to our wishes.” “Incidentally the 
government bars the way to higher education, no 
alone, but to the children of the peasant and urban p he pee 
cial estates in general. This is no elegant e but the truth, i 
a OE Ay meet official of the Ministry FA pace Prange u 

e 419, 000 gymnasium students on ,000 are d 
constitute only 15 per cent of those studying in all the establishments 
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F ion. In the Theolog; 
plic Education gical mi 
inistry of Pu ‘ls are peasants. Peasants are ay 
ep 400 of the 20,500 ae similar institutions.” | "°t Aditi 
0 ’ 


n 
e Cadet Cor ia neh speech were, incidental], .. 

(These passages For roserdov in Nevskaya Zvezda® No. 6 ond in 

an article 2, 1912). 19 


dated May 
Mr. Klyuzhev spoke in the Third 

ass of that witness will not be refuteg by ume 

st in the Fourth Duma. The ~,,t%e 
who rule the roo ite Wis wt © Witness 
against his own will and despite his wishes, fully COrroho,! 
ates the revolutionary appraisal of the present situation, in 
Russia in general, and of public education in Particular 
And what, indeed, does a government deserve that, in the 
words of a prominent government official and member of 
the ruling party of Octobrists, bars the way to education 
for the peasants and urban petty bourgeois? 

Imagine, gentlemen, what such a government deserves 
Eat the ah of view of the urban petty bourgeoisie and 
the peasants 

And do not forget that in Russia the peasants and the 
urban petty bourgeoisie constitute 88 per cent of the popu- 
lation, that is, a little less than nine-tenths of the people. 
The nobility constitute only one and a half per cent. And 
so the government is taking money from nine-tenths of the 


That is h 
The depositi 


Sis i yee that oppresses nine-tenths of the popula- 
of tha or . to preserve the privileges of one-hundredth 
nd ee ation—what does it deserve? 
the Ontabel : nally, for the last quotation from my witness, 
and member pao of the Ministry of Public Education, 
they, of the Third (and’Fourth) Dumas, Mr. Klyu- 


“In th ; 
Kazan area. ghzeats from 1906 to 1940,” said Mr. Klyuzhev, “in the 
cad masters of ollowing have been removed from their posts: @ 
schools and 7 054 ondary and primary schools, 32 inspectors of public 
have been tra urban schoolteachers: 870 people of these categories 
Lie our schoolten qed: Imagine it,” exclaimed Mr. Klyuzhev,, “how 

ma 1eacher slee peacefully? He may go to bed in ‘ace’ 
e = that he will not be in Vyatka the next day. 
unted rabbithe ley of the pedagogue who i 


£ 


3 driven about 


* — 


This is not the exclamation of some “Left ” 
: : eft 
but of an Octobrist. These figures were ‘choolteacher, 


A cited b le 
dr aca your witness, gentlemen of he Bee 
nationalists and Octobrists! This Witness of “yours” is Hi : 
pelled to admit the om- 


most scandalous, most sha 
most disgusting arbitrariness on the pa eet 


rt of 
in its attitude to teachers! This Witness of ee aie ee 
who rule the roost in the Fourth Duma and the Council of 
State, has been forced to admit the fact that teachers in Rus- 
sia are “driven” like rabbits by the ussian Government! 

On the basis provided by this fact, one of thousands and 
thousands of similar facts in Russian life, we ask the Russian 
people and all the peoples of Russia: do we need a govern- 
ment to protect the priviliges of the nobility and to “drive” 
the people's teachers “like rabbits”? Does not this govern- 
ment deserve to be driven out by the people? 

Yes, the Russian people's teachers are driven like rabbits, 
Yes, the government bars the way to education to nine- 
tenths of the population of Russia. Yes, our Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education is a ministry of police espionage, a ministry 
that derides youth, and jeers at the people’s thirst for knowl- 
edge. But far from all the Russian peasants, not to mention 
the Russian workers, resemble rabbits, honourable members 
of the Fourth Duma. The working class were able to prove 
this in 1905, 4 and they will be able to prove again, and to 
prove more impressively, and much more Seriously, that they 
are capable of a revolutionary struggle for real freedom and 


for real public education and not that of Kasso or of the nobil- 
ity. 
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How Does Bishop Nikon Defend 
the Ukrainians? 


: in Kievskaya Mysl ** that Bishop Nikon, depn. 
: eee Tue, Right, was the first to put his signa. 

ets the bill on the Ukrainian school and Ukrainian asso- 

U 

ciations submitted to the Duma. 

“The bill Says: teaching in elementary 


i the Ukrainian language shall be permitted; 
Uivivead teachers shall be appointed; the teaching 


nd the history of the 


schools 


Thus Purish 
not like lawle 

Bishop Nik 
1€ Taises “is o 
the Perversio 
in Saying tha 
Poetic Ukraj 


kevich’s party comra 
ssness in certain cases, 


on is quite right in assuming that the ale 
ne of oustanding importance, one that latte 
n of the thirty-seven million ev shreme 
t “the rich, beautiful, talented, vast adeggre 
ne is being condemned to degeneration, g 
Stultification and slow extinction”, 

© prot 


Ukrainians by 
est against the o ression of the Ukraini 
the Great R 4 PP 


de, Bishop Nikon, does 


s look 
ussians is a Perfectly just one. ee "fofence of 
at the arguments Bishop Nikon puts forward in 
the Ukrainian 


demands, 
: utonomy, 
“The Ukrainian e his notorious ae kind: 
; Ople do not seek any of this notoriou, | 
the ablishment of tr, 23 or something 
th Ukrainians are not Zaporozhye Sock 


not peoP le 


ee re 
€paratists.... The Ukrainians #! 
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eign extraction, they are our own people, our blood brothers, and 
s such should not suffer any limitations in respect of their language 


And so it boils down to this—the Ukrainian Bishop Nikon 
and others of his school of thought are begging the Great- 
Russian landowners to grant privileges to the Ukrainians on 
the grounds that they are their brothers, while the Jews are 

eople of foreign extraction! To put it simply and forthright- 
]y— because the Jews and others are of foreign extraction we 
agree to oppress them, if you make concessions to us. 
The picture is the familiar one of the defence of “national 
culture” by all bourgeois nationalists, from the Black Hun- 
dreds to the liberals, and even to the bourgeois-democratic 
nationalists! 

What Bishop Nikon refuses to understand is that the 
Ukrainians cannot be protected from oppression unless all peo- 
ples, without exception, are protected from all oppression, 
unless the concept “people of foreign extraction” is completely 
expunged from the life of the state, unless the complete 
equality of rights of all nationalities is upheld. No one can 
be protected from national oppression unless the most exten- 
sive local and regional autonomy and the principle of settling 
all state questions in accordance with the will of the majority 
of the population (that is, the principle of consistent democ- 
racy) are consistently put into practice. 

Bishop Nikon’s slogan of “national culture” for the Ukrain- 
ians means nothing more than the propagation of Black- 
Hundred ideas in the Ukrainian language; it is the slogan 
of Ukrainian-clerical culture. 

Politically conscious workers have understood that the 
slogan of “national culture” is clerical or bourgeois decep- 
tion—no matter whether it concerns Great-Russian, Ukrai- 
nian, Jewish, Polish, Georgian or any other culture. A hun- 
‘ae and twenty-five years ago, when the nation had not 

een split into bourgeoisie and proletariat, the slogan of 
pattonal culture could have been a single and integral call 

ia ee against feudalism and clericalism. Since that 
and the oe the class struggle between the bourgeoisie 
The Sovieben, ee has | gained momentum everywhere. 
ed has oa the “single nation into exploiters and exploit- 
€ an accomplished fact. 
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‘cals and the bourgeoisie can speak of a 3 
Only the oneral The working people can speak got 
al cult ternational culture of the world working-class ‘ y 
of the in'¢r the only culture that means full, real, gj OVe. 
| ns. the absence of national oppression 8 
the implementation of democracy. Only the unity and - 
darity of workers of all nations in all working-class nies 


gations in the struggle against capital will lead to “t 
tion of the national problem”. he solu. 


Pravda Truda No. 3, 
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“Cultural-National” Autonomy 


The essence of the p 
“cultural-national” aut 
stitutions that will guarantee freed 


lan, or programme, of 


» ensures absolute 
yin Segregating the schools 


S long as different nations live in a single state they 

One another by millions and thousands of mil- 
©conomic, legal and social bonds? Howcan education be 
©xtricated from these bonds? Can it be “taken out of the juris- 
diction” of the state, to quote the Bund formula, classical 
10 its Striking absurdity? If the various nations living in 


40244 


ea 


ic ties, then a 
d by economic ” ally a lem 
a single state - permanently in “cultural ; and Particujai! 
to divide then ters would be absurd and reactiona, ae 
educational ae s should be made to unite the Nations 


effort hools should 18 in 
the contrary, srs, so that the schools should be g Prenay. 
educational a eorally done in real life. At the Bie 


tion for wha different nations are unequal ; 
t the dl qual jn 
time we see ee and in their level of development. Uny @ 


: osse , 
pigs Sy T etancel segregating the schools according i. 
pea re would actually and inevitably worsen the condi. 
n 


tions of the more backward nations. In the Southern, five: 
mer slave States of America, N egro children are stj]] Segre. 
ated in separate schools, whereas in the North, white and 
Negro children attend the same schools. In Russia a plan 
was recently proposed for the “nationalisation of Jewish 
schools”, i.e., the segregation of Jewish children from the 
children of other nationalities in separate schools. It is need. 
less to add that this plan originated:in the most reactionary, 
Purishkevich circles. 

One cannot be a democrat and at the same time advocate 
the principle of segregating the schools according to nation- 
ality. Note: we are arguing at present from the general 
democratic (i.e., -bourgeois-democratic) point of view. 

From the point of view of the proletarian class struggle we 
must oppose segregating the schools according to nationality 
far more emphatically. Who does not know that the capital- 
ists of all the nations in a given state are most closely and 
intimately united in joint-stock companies, cartels and trusts, 
in manufacturers’ associations, etc., which are directed 
against the workers irrespective of their nationality? Who 
does not know that in any capitalist undertaking—from huge 
oe Mines and factories and commercial enterprises down 

s apitalist farms—we always, without exception, see - 

ger variety of nationalities among the workers than in re 
mote, peaceful and sleepy villages? d 
capitalin ban workers, who are best acquainted with develope 
m and perceive more profoundly the psychology 


of th 
© class ‘truggle—their whole life teaches them bok 


e boun 


erhaps imh; 
Instinet weg bibe it with their mothers’ milk—such ee 
Schools ac y and Inevitably realise that segreg@ harmful 


Cording t . ‘ A ly a 
scheme, 8 to nationality is not only "she part 
ok ios OREright fraudulent swindle 0” 404 and = 


© workers can be split uP: ¥ 


akened by the advocacy of such an j 
ie segregation of the ordinary peoplan and ae 


| ore } 
nationality; while the capitalist 


%ols accord; 
: : ordin 
» Whose children are well 


Is an i 
Ptors, cart not in any way be threatened aaa! ae 


absolutely clearly and consistently in “national curias” 
for educational purposes! —such is the psychology that engen- 
dered this foolish idea of “cultural-national autonomy”. The 
proletariat, which is conscious of and cherishes its interna- 
tionalism, will never accept this nonsense of refined national- 
ism. 
It is no accident that in Russia this idea of “cultural-nation- 
al autonomy” was accepted only by all the Jewish bourgeois 
parties, then (in 1907) by the conference of the ap ake 
Left-Narodnik parties of different nationalities, - ee 
by the petty-bourgeois, opportunist elements " th e bet : 
Marzist groups, i.e., the Bundists and the | aan 
(the latter were even too timid to do so fim on ear 
and definitely). It is no accident that in the . pe Eh rodtaie 
the semi-liquidator Chkhenkeli, who is infecte ke in favour 
alism, and the petty-bourgeois Kerensky, Spo 
of “cultural-national autonomy”. d the liquidator and 
In general, it is quite funny to rea tion. First of all, 
undist references to Austria on this Ttinational countries 
why should the most backward of the m the most advanced? 
be taken as the model? Why not take i) a. cian liberals; 
is is very much in the style of the 


J inly to 
titution turn mal 

the Cadets, who for models of a cons at 

4e 


ia and Austria, anq 
as Prussia an ; Not ty 
d Switzerland and Amo, 
h backward C¢ like France, f erical 
s ivanted (oe ane the Austrian model, the Russian 
Secondly, after ines, i.e., the Bundists, liquidators, Left 


nationalist aa so forth, have themselves changed it fop 
S all 


Narodniks, F try it is the Bundists (plu 
In this coun fs. in whose wake the Bundistg 


the worse. : 

the Jewish barat Sian it) that mainly and PYimarj. 
follow without a peg “cultural-national autonomy” jn their 
ly use this Aaa atiaiien: and yet in Austria, the countr 
paineanaee of “cultural-national autonomy” originated, 
a the father of the idea, devoted a special chapter 
of his book to proving that “cultural-national autonomy” 
cannot be applied to the Jews! 

This proves more conclusively than lengthy speeches how 
inconsistent Otto Bauer is and how little he believes in his 
own idea, for he excludes the only extra-territorial (not hay- 
ing its own territory) nation from his plan for extra-terri- 
torial national autonomy. 

This shows how Bundists borrow old-fashioned plans from 
Europe, multiply the mistakes of Europe tenfold and “de- 
velop” them to the point of absurdity, 

he fact is—and this is the third 

gress in Briinn (in 1899) the A 

"jected the programme of “cultural-nati 

Was proposed to them. The ay roe . 
in the form of . notices! ria merely adopted a compromise 
ions of the ene 4 union of the nationally delim- 
Vide either for bien t nity. This Compromise did not pro- 
tion Sccording to nati he oe or lor segregating educa- 
Promise, in the most ade 'ty. In accordance with this com- 
if aad a vanced (capitalistically) populated 
estates, etc., there es y and Mining districts, large country 
© NO separate Schools for each national- 


countries 


he Ruse: 
lionap USsian Working 
Class 
Cultural pe ticious has been co 


ns eotonomyn weGOHS 
? 


mbating this reac- 
ationalist idea of 
Will continue to do so. 
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About Our Schools 


The all-Russia school census of January 18, 1911, makes 
it possible—despite the extremely bad processing of the 
data—slightly to lift the veil of official secrecy. 

The only data available so far are those on the St. Peters- 
burg academic district, separately for the towns’ and vil- 
lages. Let us see on the basis of these data what our parish 


schools®® are like. 
In the towns, there were 329 city one-class schools, 139 


private third-category and 177 parish one-class schools. 
Let us compare the schoolmistresses’ average salaries (the 
number of schoolmasters is quite small): city schools—924 
tubles a year, private—609, parish—302. 

Poor, starving schoolmistresses—that is what our parish 
schools are. 

Let us see what the percentage of teachers with higher and 
secondary lay general education is. In the city schools—76 
per cent, private—67 per cent, and parish—18 per cent! 

Uneducated schoolmistresses (we say nothing as yet about 
end teachers of catechism)—that is what our parish schools 

e. 

In the villages we have 3,545 Zemstvo one-class schools 
ne osp08 Leen a schools. In the former, the aver- 
ary ol s i i i 
ite on see ees is 374 rubles a year, in the 
hes Pa aga teachers (teachers in general) 
me Aad per cent, in the latter—2.5 per cent once again 

Th e teachers of catechism. 

ese data give an idea of the plight of the parish schools! 
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d data on the average ny 

nsus has also ae and cubic arshins ren 
of square arshins é the crowding of schools. 
space per es Sama have 2.6 sq. arshins of floor-space and 

The agree a air; the parish schools, 2.4 sq, arshings 
Jee peamaaee respectively. 
aa 2.6 ty Oe ie ti the light a 

The floor-space should be six times ght area of the 
windows. Actually, it is nine times greater, i.e., the schools 
are not only crowded, but also dark. - 

These data are, of course, extremely meagre. The Ministry 
tried very hard to prevent the collection of detailed, precise 
and full data on the beggarly condition of our schools. 

Even so, the beggarly condition of the parish schools stands 
out in these incomplete, officially curtailed and poorly pro- 
cessed data. 

One of the vital tasks before the representatives of work- 
ers’ cultural and educational and trade union organisations 


The cel 


Proletarskaya Pravda No, 10, 


December 18, 1913 Vol. 41, pp. 340-11 


yom Critical Remarks 
the National Question 


There can be no doubt that “national culture”, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, i.e., schools, etc., is at present under 
the predominant influence of the clergy and the bourgeois 
chauvinists in all countries in the world. When the Bundists, 
in advocating “cultural-national” autonomy, say that the 
constituting of nations will keep the class struggle within 
them clean of all extraneous considerations, then that is 
manifest and ridiculous sophistry. It is primarily in the eco- 
nomic and political sphere that a serious class struggle is 
waged in any capitalist society. To separate the sphere of 
education from this is, firstly, absurdly utopian, because 
schools (like “national culture” in general) cannot be sepa- 
rated from economics and politics; secondly, it is the econom- 
ic and political life of a capitalist country that necessitates 
at every step the smashing of the absurd and outmoded natio- 
nal barriers and prejudices, whereas separation of the school 
system and the like would only perpetuate, intensify and 
strengthen “pure” clericalism and “pure” bourgeois chauvi- 
nism. 

On the boards of joint-stock companies we find capitalists 
of different nations sitting together in complete harmony. 
At the factories workers of different nations work slits By 
side. In any really serious and profound political issue sides 
are taken according to classes, not nations. bah aa 
school education and the like from state control and p wns 
it under the control of the nations is in effect an eee: a 
separate from economics, which unites the nations, 6 e ee 
highly, so to speak, ideological sphere of social life, i a 
in which “pure” national culture or the nations la 
tion of clericalism and chauvinism has the freest play. 
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In practice, the plan for “extra-territorial” or «.,), 
tata autonomy could mean only one thing: the qj in 
of educational affairs according to nationality, j, : i 
introduction of national curias in school affairs, Hcg 
thought to the real significance of the famous Bund plan i 
enable one to realise how utterly reactionary it is even from 
the standpoint of democracy, let alone from that of the Dro. 
letarian class struggle for socialism. 

A single instance and a single scheme for the “national. 
sation” of the school system will make this point abundant} 
clear. In the United States of America the division of th, 
States into Northern and Southern holds to this day in gl] 
departments of life; the former possess the greatest traditions 
of freedom and of struggle against the slaveowners; the latter 
possess the greatest traditions of slaveownership, survivals 
of persecution of the Negroes, who are economically 
oppressed and culturally backward (44 per cent of Negroes 
are illiterate, and 6 per cent of whites), and so forth. In 
the Northern States Negro children attend the same schools 
as white children do. In the South there are separate “nation- 
al”, or racial, whichever you please, schools for Negro chil- 
dren. I think that this is the sole instance of actual “national- 

isation” of schools, 


Line Eastern Europe there exists a country where things 
ie ri Beilis case” are still possible, and Jews are con- 
pe xd the Purishkeviches to a condition worse than that 
Jewish eho In that country a scheme for nationalising 
this reaction was recently mooted in the Ministry. Happily, 
the utopia ine a 1S no more likely to be realised than 
Spaired of achieyj Austrian petty bourgeoisie, who have de 
c loving consistent democracy or of putting an en 
selneet ickering, and ve invented for the nations 
compartments to keep them from bickering 
of Schools... but have “constitu 
nal bickering of one “national culture 


themselves f 
: ‘or 
with another, we ee 


Guaranteein 

F the yj 
rably linkeg ©. 2° Tights of & cine sc anther tg tum 
In my article * Fon the “ ational minority 1S 1 


Principle of complete equality: 
pressed in g] eu @ Pray 31 Pp 5 
more accur Most the sq A avda®l 1 


his principle was 
Cae ™m e€rms gs j ffi ial apd 
decision demangsision of th Sin the later, offic hat 
8 “th © Confereng farxists. 
és @ incorporat; e of Marx 


: : a 
on in the constitution of 


ental law which shall declare null and void all privi- 
Jeges enjoyed by me one nation and all infringements of the 
ights of a national minority. 

: Mr. Liebman tries to ridicule this formula and asks: 
“Who knows what the rights of a national minority are?” 
Do these rights, he wants to know, include the right of the 
minority to have “its own programme” for the national 
schools? How large must the national minority be to have 
the right to have its own judges, officials, and schools with 
instruction in its own language? Mr. Licbman wants it to 
pe inferred from these questions that a “positive” national 
rogramme is essential. 

Actually, these questions clearly show what reactionary 
ideas our Bundist tries to smuggle through under cover of 
a dispute on supposedly minor details and particulars. 

“Its own programme” in its national schoolsl... Marxists, 
my dear nationalist-socialist, have a generalschool programme 
which demands, for example, an absolutely secular school. 
As far as Marxists are concerned, no departure from this gen- 
eral programme is anywhere or at any time permissible in 
a democratic state (the question of introducing any “local” 
subjects, languages, and so forth into it being decided by 
the local inhabitants). However, from the principle of “tak- 
ing educational affairs out of the hands of the state” and 
placing them under the control of the nations, it ensues that 
we, the workers, must allow the “nations” in our democratic 
state to spend the people’s money on clerical schools! With- 
out being aware of the fact, Mr. Liebman has clearly dem- 
onstrated the reactionary nature of “cultural-national 
autonomy”! 

“How large must a national minority be?” This is not de- 
fined even in the Austrian programme, of which the Bundists 
are enamoured. It says (more briefly and less clearly than 
our programme does): “The rights of the national minorities 
are protected by a special law to be passed by the Imperial 
Parliament” (§ 4 of the Brinn programme). 

Why has nobody asked the Austrian Social-Democrats the 
question: what exactly is that law, and exactly which rights 
and of which minority is it to protect? . 

_ That is because all sensible people understand that it is 
inappropriate and impossible to define particulars in a pro- 
gramme. A programme lays down only fundamental 
Principles. In this case the fundamental principle is implied 
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fundam 


with the Austrians, and directly @XPressed jp bi 
the latest conference of Russian Marxists, That miei’ : 
no national privileges and no national inequality Neipla is 
Let us take a concrete example to make the point | 

the Bundist. According to the school censys of hae ear, 
1911, St. Petersburg elementary schools Under the 4 
of Public “Education” were attended by 48,076 Pupil 

these, 396, i. e., less than one per cent, were Jews. Th ou 
figures are: Rumanian pupils—2, Georgians—_ ‘ 
nians—3, etc. Is it possible to draw up a “positive” 


the city with the most mixed population in Russia.) Eve, 


such specialists in national “subtleties” as the Bundists 
would hardly be able to draw up such a programme, 


of state-owned premises for lectures for Jewish, ee 
or Rumanian children, or even for the one Georgian as 
At all events, it is by no means impossible to meet, ye an 
basis of equality, all the reasonable and just wishes 0 ay 
national minorities, and nobody will say that mee 
of equality is harmful. On the other hand, it would oun 
be harmful to advocate division of schools according . fot 
tionality, to advocate, for example, special schoo torly 
Jewish children in St. Petersburg, and it would be ut or- 
impossible to set up national schools for every national min 
ity, for one, two or three children. «ao law, 

Furthermore, it is impossible, in any country-wide tled 
Lo define how large a national minority must be to be goa 
lo special schools, or to special teachers for supplemen 
Subjects, ete. L 
_ On the other hand, a country-wide law establishing 4 san 
ity can be Worked out in detail and developed through pu 
Fomsien tions and the decisions of regional Diets, and +0 
-emstvo, “se commune and other authorities. 
Written in 


42-44 
October-December 1913 Vol. 20, pp. 36-37, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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4 To Maxim Gorky 
: For A. M. Gorky 


ae ti Dear Alexei Maximovich, 
PeRY eae” I am sending you under registered cove ife’ 

let, Public Education and Democracy.®2 ek eel 

rohibiti ' The author has long been studying educational uestion 

ecial wie over twenty years. The booklet is based both on fee personal 


the provige observations and on material about new educational develop- 

oun ments in Europe and America. From the contents you will 
ns ian chi see that the first half also contains a sketch of the history 
si ah of democratic views. This is also very important, because the 


reer views of the great democrats of the past are usually set forth 
wishes 0 wrongly, or from the wrong standpoint. I don’t know whether 
hat advoet!, —-you are able yourself to take time off to read it, or whether 
vuld cotta you are interested; §§ 2 and 12 could serve as an example. 
onding Changes in education in the latest, imperialist, epoch are 
| schools ; sketched out on the basis of material of recent years, and 
1d be ute | shed some very interesting light on the question for the demo- 
| wis" crats in Russia. 
|, You will do me a great favour by helping—directly or 
ite i juditectly—to publish this booklet. The demand in Russia 
ry all reguiterature in this sphere has now probably greatly in- 


creased 

Best regards and wishes, 
i W V. Ulyanov 
| |. Uljanow. Seidenweg. 4a. Bern. 


3 Writ «A, pe a8 
a 19402 before February 8, , 


4, So 
rae Qt to Petrograd 
' 


Materials Relating to the Revision 
of the Party Programme 


From Draft of Revised Programme 
The Old and New Texts of the Programme 


To make it easier and more convenient for the reader to 
compare the old and new texts of the programme, both texts 
are printed together in the following manner: 

Those parts of the old programme which remain unchanged 
in the new one are given in ordinary type. 

Those parts of the old programme which are to be completely 
deleted from the new one are given in italics. 

Those parts of the new programme which were not in the 
old programme are given in bold type. 


me po right of the population to receive instruction in 

ae 3 ‘i tongue in schools to be established for the pur 

Lites ae a ope of the state and local organs of self-goverl- 

ad ” ne t of every citizen to use his native language at 

eae © native language to be used on a level with the 

tect Suage in all local public and state institutions: 
gatory official language to be abolished. 


13) S i 
) Separation of the church from the state, and schools 


f 
“T2) Erahwrehi ethane to be absolutely secu 
compulsory general and vocational education 


dren to be provided utes UP to the age of si ‘ chil- 
wit : sizteen; poor 
expense of the pig food, clothing, and school supplies at 


4) Free and compulsory general a , 
ae (familiarising the student out Senet or 
ractical aspects of the most important fields of au 
tion) for all children of both sexes up to the age i uc- 
teen; training of children to be closely oe 
socially ee He 

15) All students to be provided with i 
sabeal supplies at the cost of the ste “lothing, and 

16) Public education to be administered 
cally elected organs of local self-government; 
government not to be allowed to interfere with ¢ 
ment of the school curriculum, or with the 
the teaching staffs; teachers to be elected dire 
population with the right of the latter to remo 
ble teachers. 

5) Prohibition of the employment of children of school 
age (under sixteen) and restriction of the working day of 
adolescents (from sixteen to eighteen) to six hours. 

5) Prohibition of the employment of children of school 
age (under sixteen), restriction of the working day of adol- 
escents (from sixteen to twenty) to four hours, and prohi- 
bition of the employment of adolescents on night-work 


Y democrati- 
the central 
he arrange- 


ve undesira- 


Written in April-May 1947 Vol. 24, pp. 466, 472, 473, 474 


The Tasks of the Public Library 
in Petrograd 


It takes knowledge lo participate in tt F 
intelligence, purpose and success. he revolution with 

Because tsarism had played havoc with ; 
over a period of many years, the library sine glite 
is in a very bad state. obrograd 

The following changes, based on principles | i 
in the free countries of the West, aapanially Swittereed ted 
nabs States, must be made immediately and uncondi- 

(1) The Public Library (the former Imperial Library) 
must immediately start an exchange of books with all public 
and state libraries in Petrograd and the provinces and with 
foreign libraries (in Finland, Sweden, etc.). 

(2) The forwarding of books from one library 10 another 
must be made post-free by law. ’ 

(3) The library's reading-room must be open, 48 mar 
practice with private libraries and reading-rooms for the 
in civilised countries, tuding Sun- 

from 8.00 a.m. to 11.00 p. m. daily, nef excluding 
days and holidays. ‘ 

(4) The required personne , os 
ferred to the Public Library from the ame view of the 
Ministry of Education (with more ier of the stall 
military demand for men), where nine ight bara 

: 1 but in down!) 
are engaged not merely in useless, 


work, 


Written in November 1917 


From _ Speech 
at the First All-Russia Congress on Education 
August 28, 1918 


Education is one of the component parts of the struggle 
we are now waging. We can counter hypocrisy and lies with 
the complete and honest truth. The war has shown plainly 
enough what the “will of the majority” means, a phrase used 
as a cover by the bourgeoisie. It has shown that a handful 
of plutocrats drag whole nations to the slaughter in their 
own interests. The belief that bourgeois democracy serves 
the interests of the majority has now been utterly discredited. 
Our Constitution, our Soviets, which were something new to 
Europe, but with which we were already acquainted from 
the experience of the 1905 revolution, serve as splendid agi- 
tation and propaganda material, completely exposing the 
lying and hypocritical nature of bourgeois democracy. We 
have openly proclaimed the rule of the working and exploit- 
ed people—and there lies the source of our strength and 
invincibility. 

The same is true of education: the more cultured the bour- 
geois state, the more subtly it lied when declaring that schools 
could stand above politics and serve society as a whole. 

In fact the schools were turned into nothing but an instru- 
ment of the class rule of the bourgeoisie. They were thorough- 
ly imbued with the bourgeois caste spirit. Their purpose 
was to supply the capitalists with obedient lackeys and able 
Workers. The war has shown that the marvels of modern 
technology are being used as a means of exterminating 
millions of workers and creating fabulous profits for ae 
capitalists who are making fortunes out of the war. T 4 
war has been internally undermined, for we have woot 
their lies by countering them with the truth. We say tha 
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our work in the sphere of education is part of the strug, 
for overthrowing the bourgeoisie. We publicly declarg tha 
education divorced from life and politics is lies and hypoerj. 
sy. What was the meaning of the sabotage resorted to byt 
best educated representatives of the old bourgeois Culture? 
This sabotage showed better than any agitator, better than 
all our speeches, better than thousands of fi that 
these people regard learning as their monopoly and haye 
turned it into an instrument of their rule over the 80-called 
common people. They used their education to frustrate the 
work of socialist construction, and came out openly against 
the working people. a 

The setolanionan struggle has been the finishing School 
for the Russian workers and peasants. They have seen that 
our system alone assures their genuine rule, they have been 
able to convince themselves that the state is doing every. 
thing to assist the workers and the poor peasants in complete- 
ly crushing the resistance of the kulaks, the landowners and 
the capitalists, 


The working people are thirsting for knowledge because 


Hectuals i 

fi ; : : Carrying out sabotage, we 

id a he erience in the Struggle has tate the arch to 
Ke their fate ae own hands, AJ] who really sympa- 

aid, and that peop ®, all the bast teachers will come to our 


riumph, (Ovation) Pledge that the socialist cause will 


t published jp full j 
e book Minutes of the ne nian ms 
Russia Congress on Education 


Speech at the Second All-Russia Congress 
of Internationalist Teachers ** 
January 18, 1919 


(Stormy applause passing into ovation.) Comrades, greet- 
ings to your Congress on behalf of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. The teachers are now faced with tasks of the 
highest importance. I hope that after the year we have just 
been through, after a year of struggle, after what has taken 
place in international affairs, the struggle that has been 
going on among the teachers—between those who took their 
stand from the very first with the Soviet government to work 
for the socialist revolution, and those who have so far stood 
by the old system, by the old prejudices that teaching can 
continue to be based on the old system—must come toanend, 
and is in fact coming to an end. There can be no doubt that 
the vast majority of teachers, who stand close to the working 
class and the working peasants, are now convinced that the 
socialist revolution is deeply rooted and is inevitably spread- 
ing all over the world. And I think that now the vast ma- 
jority of teachers will quite sincerely come over to the side 
of the government of working and exploited people in the 
struggle for the socialist revolution and against those teachers 
who still stand by the old bourgeois prejudices, the old sys- 
tem and hypocrisies, and imagine that some part of that 
system can be salvaged. . 

One of these bourgeois hypocrisies is the belief that the 
school can stand aloof from politics. You know very well 
how false this belief is. The bourgeoisie themselves, who 
advocated this principle, made their gies Pe te ~ d i 


the ¢ 1 system, a 
i Sepia ee Be efficient servants of 
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schooling to the training of docile and 
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the bourgeoisie, to reduce even universal education from 4 
to bottom to the training of docile and efficient servants . 
the bourgeoisie, of slaves and tools of capital. They rod 
gave a thought to making the school a means of developing 
the human personality. And now it is clear to all that thi 
can be done only by socialist schools, which have insepara, 
ble bonds with all the working and exploited people and 
wholeheartedly support Soviet policy. 
Of course, the reconstruction of education is no easy matter 
And, naturally, mistakes have been and still are being mado, 
as are attempts to misinterpret the principle of the ties he. 
tween education and politics and to give it a crude and distort- 
ed meaning. Awkward attempts are being made to put poli- 
tics into the minds of the younger generation when they have 
not been prepared enough for it. Undoubtedly, we shall 
always have to combat such crude applications of this basic 
principle. But today the chief task of those members of the 
teaching profession who have sided with the International 
and the Soviet government is to work for the creation of a wi- 
der and, as nearly as possible, an all-embracing teachers’ 
union. ‘ i 
There is no place in your union, the union of international- 
ists, for the old teachers’ union; which clung to bourgeois 
prejudices and revealed a lack of understanding. It has been 
fighting longest of all to uphold these privileges, longer even 
than other top unions, which were formed at the very begin- 
ning of the 1917 revolution and which we combated in all 
spheres of life. In my opinion, your internationalist union 
may very well become a single schoolteachers’ trade union, 
ne: like all the other trade unions—as has been very 
clearly shown by the Second All-Russia Trade Union Con- 
gress With Soviet government policy. The task facing the 
teachers is immense. They have t ‘ h vivals 
of the slackness and disuni ve 10 Scmbat: the sur 
Next, a8 repard isunity left by the last revolution. 
natural that disunity Peenda_and agitation. It is only 
é at disunity sh : Noah 
* eicrpimienre ds y should still prevail in every sphere 
of propaganda and education wh : lack of 
confidence in the teachers en we consider the 1ack. = 
cau u 
dices of the bourgeois secti sed by the sabotage and pre] a 
1on of the teaching body, who ar 


need only be trained to be good servants and good workers; 
but not real masters of life. This condemns a ene of the 
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eachers toa ool va the sphere of pseudo-education, 
and has prevente aia properly creating a single appara- 

5 in which all scholastic forces would merge and collabo- 
at with us. We shall only succeed when we discard the old 
pourgeois prejudices. This is where it is your union’s task 
to draw the broad mass of teachers into your family, to edu- 
cate the most backward sections of the teaching profession, 
to bring them under general proletarian policy, and weld 
them together into one common organisation. 

In trade union organisation, the teachers have a big job 
on their hands with our country in its present predicament, 
when all the issues of the Civil War are becoming quite 
clear, and when the petty-bourgeois democratic people are 
being compelled by the logic of events to come over to the 
Soviet government. For they have seen for themselves that 
any other course will, whether they like it or not, drive them 
towards defending the whiteguards and international impe- 
rialism. Now that the whole world is faced with one cardinal 
task, the issue is: either extreme reaction, military dictator- 
ship and shootings—of which we have had striking illustra- 
tions from Berlin—either this vicious reaction from the cap- 
italist brutes who feel they will not go unpunished for these 
four years of war, and are therefore prepared to go to any 
lengths, to go on drenching the earth in the blood of the work- 
ing people, or the complete victory of the working people in 
a socialist revolution. Today there can be no middle course. 
Hence, those teachers who sided with the International 
from the very first, and who now clearly perceive that their 
opponents among the teachers of the other camp cannot put 
up any serious resistance, must launch into far wider activi- 
ties. Your union should now become a broad teachers’ trade 
union embracing vast numbers of teachers, a union which 
will resolutely stand by Soviet policy and the struggle for 
socialism through the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This is the formula adopted by the Second Trade Union 
Congress now in session. The Congress demands that every- 
one engaged in a given trade, in a given sphere of activity, 
should join a single union. At the same time it declares that 
the trade union movement cannot hold aloof from the fun- 
damental tasks of the struggle for the emancipation of labour 
from capital. And, consequently, only those unions which 
recognise the revolutionary class struggle for socialism by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat can be full and equal 
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be Sure 0 
cess in winning over the greater bulk of the teachers and 
Ce no longer go a 
dium for Teinforcing the 
exploited People. Alloy 
me to wish you every success in this endeavour. 


First published in full in 1926, Vol, 28, . 407. 
in the Collected Works of ee 
N. Lenin (Vv, Ulyanoy), 


drd Russ. ed., Vol, 20, Part II 


Speech at the First All-Russia Congress 
of Communist Students 
April 17, 1919 


It gives me great pleasure to greet you. I do not know how 
many gubernias are represented here, or where you have come 
from. The important thing is that the youth, the communist 
youth, are organising. The important thing is that the youth 
are gathering together to learn to build the new type of 
school. Now you have a new type of school. The old, bureau- 
cratic school, which you hated and detested, and with which 
you had no ties, no longer exists. We have planned our work 
for a very long period. The future society we are striving for, 
the society in which all must work, the society in which there 
will be no class distinctions, will take a long time to build. 
At present we are only laying the foundations of this future 
Society, but you will have to build it when you grow up. 
At present, work as your strength permits; do not undertake 
tasks that are too much for you; be guided by your seniors. 


Once again I greet this Congress and wish your labours every 
Success, 

er polished in 1923 in the Vol. 29, p. 324 
Speeches ay nin (Ulyanov), 


and Articles on Youth, 


olodaya Gvardiya Publishers 


First All-Russia Congress 
on Adult Education 

May 6-19, 1919 

1 


Speech of Greeting 
May 6 


Comrades, it gives me pleasure to greet the Congress 
on adult education. You do not, of course, expect me to deliy- 
er a speech that goes deeply into this subject, like that deliy- 
ered by the preceding speaker, Comrade Lunacharsky, who 
is well informed on the matter and has made a special study 
of it. Permit me to confine myself to a few words i 


historical Need that stood in their path, to break up the 
Ist war ang aon naitutions which bound us to imperial- 
that resulteq from th Leg to bear the enormous burden 
Heavy the t ar. 


> ta » We nevertheless felt acutely how 
Nand goede ling the masses was, the task of 
that herj age of ; orano' §Preading knowledge, combating 
bo gery that ee ' Primitiveness, barbarism and 
© waged by entirely i ad In this field fn struggle had to 
on erent methods; wa could count only 


the prolonged success and the persistent ahd systematic 
or fluence of the leading sections of the population, an in- 
aenoe which the masses willingly submit to, but often we 
9 guilty of doing less than we could do. I think that in 
en these first steps to spread adult education, education, 
nt from the old limits and conventionalities, which the 
quilt population welcomes so much, we had at first to con 
nal with two obstacles. Both these obstacles we inherited 
from the old capitalist society, which is clinging to us to 
this day, is peice down by thousands and millions of 
ds, ropes and chains. 
ake fee Wes the plethora of bourgeois intellectuals, who 
very often regarded the new type of workers’ and peasants’ 
educational institutions as the.most convenient field for tes- 
ting their individual theories in philosophy and culture, and 
in which, very often, the most absurd ideas were hailed as 
something new, and the supernatural and incongruous were 
offered as purely proletarian-art and proletarian culture.* 
(Applause.) This was natural and, perhaps, pardonable in the 
early days, and the broad movement cannot be blamed for 
it. I hope that, in the long run, we shall try to get rid of all 
this and shall succeed. Y anen oF gs ng. 33 ? 
The second was also inherited from capitalism. The broad 
masses of the petty-bourgeois working people who were 
thirsting for knowledge, broke down the old system, but 
could not propose anything of an organising or organised 
nature. I had opportunities to observe this in the Council 
of People’s Commissars when the mobilisation of literate 
persons and the Library Department’ were discussed, and 
from these brief observations I realised the seriousness of the 
situation in this field: True, it is not quite customary to re- 
fer to something bad in a speech of greeting. I hope that you 
are free from these conventionalities, and will not be offend- 
ed with me for telling you of my somewhat sad observations. 
When we raised the question of mobilising literate pérsons, 
i most rte beer was the oes eh victory achieved 
y ourrevolution without. immediately emerging from the 
limits of the bourgeois revolution. It gave feaedian tor devel- 
opment to the available forces, but. these available forces 
were petty bourgeois and their watchword was the old one— 
each for himself and God for all—the very same accursed capi- 
talist slogan which can never lead to anything but Kolchak 
and bourgeois restoration. If we review what. we are doing to 
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the illiterate, I think we Shall have 
epunie that we have done very litt] tap 
this field is to realise that the Orsanisation of Proley tin 
elements is essential. It is not the Tidiculous Phrase *tatiag 
remain on paper that matter, but the Introduction of 
ures which the people need urgently and which Would » eas 
every literate person to regard it his dut 


; Y to instruct are 
illiterate persons. This is what our decree Says*; py; 
e. 


to dra 
W 
®, and tha i th Con, 


in the Counci] of 
®s, I said that the 
hearing about our industp 


ial 
about our having few book 


enough—these complai 


pro- 
is also true 


hateful, but is ¢ 
the worki 
ants are not to blame for th 
of the re 
an inevi 


and kept it hidden, he could 
not know that all the librarie 


isf 
t there would be enough books aggre 
© can read and to teach those who cannot. chaos, 
vals of apg emgage our 
wrangling. This soit matter 
ny cp ust take up the simple and utge must uti- 
?. Mobilising the literate to combat illiteracy. We 


to gall 

raries which will help the pene arallel 

to every available book; there must be ation. 
°Tganisatio » but i 


Ks of 
fit fils 


organi- 
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in place of our Russian chaos and i ; 
sation Te ian will remain a bourgeois Tevolution because 
this revo ce feature of the proletarian revolution which 
the major SP towards communism is this organisation—for 
is mnererne eoisie wanted was to break up the old System and 
all the spat we for the development of peasant farming, which 
allow “ same capitalism as in all earlier revolutions. 
oe we call ourselves the Communist Party, we must 
in that only now that we have r noved tl 
nal obstacles and have broken down the old institutions have 
come face to face with the primary task 
tarian revolution in all its ma 


nefficiency, then 


applause.) 
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From Speech at the First All-Russia Congress 
of Workers in Education and Socialist Culture 
July 31, 1919 


Comrades, it gives me great pleasure to greet your Congrass 
in the name of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

In the sphere of education we have long had to struggle 
against the same difficulties that Soviet power encounters 
in all spheres of work and in all spheres of organisation. 
We saw that organisations regarded as the only mass organi- 
sations were from the very outset headed by people who, for 
a lengthy period, were under the influence of bourgeois preju- 
dices. In the first days of Soviet power, in October 1917, we 
even saw how the army swamped us in Petrograd with 
declarations to the effect that it did not recognise Soviet 
power, threatened to go against Petrograd and expresse 
solidarity with bourgeois governments. As long ago as that 
we were sure that these declarations came from the top peop’? 
in these organisations, from the army committees of tha 
time, who represented the past in the development of the 
moods, convictions and views of our army. The situation has 
since then repeated itself in all mass organisations” 
respect of the railway proletariat, and again in respe° : 
oe post and telegraph employees. We have always oe 
oy first the past maintains its power and influeny is 
at organisations. We were, therefore, not at all s ve 
the é lengthy and stubborn struggle that went oll from 

schoolteachers, the majority of whom, if not 2°" “we 
® very beginn; : Got powel: 
feces ‘el oe took a stand hostile to Sovie' Prejudices 
and how Aparna d had to overcome bourged™ a 
with the work c oolteachers, who were close Y 0 strugsl? 
ers and labouring peasantry, had 
14 


ainst the former bourgeois system to win for themselves 
mi pts and to break a road to 4 genuine rapprochement with 
a working masses, to a genuine understanding of the na- 
ture of the socialist revolution that was under way. Until now 

ou have had more than anybody else to deal with the old 
rejudices of the bourgeois intelligentsia, with their usual 
methods and arguments, with their. defence of bourgeois or 
capitalist society, with their struggle, not usually direct but 
carried on under cover of some outwardly pleasant slogans 
which are advanced to defend capitalism in one way or 
another. 

Comrades, you may remember how Marx d 
the worker got to the modern capitalist factory, how he ana- 
lysed the enslavement of the worker in a disciplined, cul- 
tured and “free” capitalist society, studied ‘the causes of the 
oppression of labour by capital, how he approached the fun- 
damentals of the production process, how he ‘described the 
worker’s entry into a capitalist factory where the robbery 
of surplus-value takes place and the foundation of capitalist 
exploitation is laid down, where capitalist society is built, 
the society that gives riches to the few and holds the many 


in a state of oppression. When Marx reached this most sig- 
nificant, most fundamental place in his book—the analysis 
of capitalist exploitatio 


n—he accompanied ‘his introduction 
to this analysis with the ironical remark that the place he 
was taking the reader to, the place where profit was extracted 
by the capitalists, was the place where liberty, equality and 
Bentham ruled. By this Marx stressed the ideology upheld 
by the bourgeoisie in capitalist society and which they justi- 
fy because from their point of view, from the point of view 
of the bourgeoisie who had won the fight against the feudals, 
“Liberty, Equality and Bentham” ruled in capitalist socie- 


ty which was based on the rule of money, the rule of capital 
and the e 


: xploitation of the working people. What they call 
liberty is liberty to make profit, liberty for the few. to become 
rich, the liberty of the trade turnover; what they call equal- 
ity is equality between capitalist and worker; and the rule 
of Beritham is the rule of the petty-bourgeois prejudice about 
iberty and equality. 

If we look around us, if we take a look at those arguments 
that were used in the struggle against us yesterday and which 
are being used today by members of the old teachers’ union 
and which we stil] meet with among our ideological oppo- 


escribes the way 


15 


ore 
i se 
aries*” ant S ae hae our day-to-day ane 
uA tho, pease masses who have not yet understood the 
significance of socialism—if you take a look at anq Zive 
some thought to the ideological meaning of these arguments 
you will find the very same bourgeois motif that Ma 
stressed in Capital. All these people reiterate the Catch-phragg 
that Liberty, Equality and Bentham rule in Capitalist SOCie- 
ty. And when objections to us are raised from this Point of 
view and it is said that we, the Bolsheviks and Soviet Power, 
are contravening freedom and equality, we refer those who 
say so to the elements of political economy, to the basic 
doctrines of Marx. We maintain that the freedom you 
accuse the Bolsheviks of contravening is the freedom of 
capital, the freedom of an owner to sell grain on the open 
market, i.e., the freedom for the few to make profit, for those 
who have grain surpluses. That freedom of the press that 
the Bolsheviks have constantly been accused of having vio- 
lated—what is this freedom of the press in a capitalist socie- 
ty? Everybody could see what the press was in our “free” 
Russia. This was seen to a still greater extent by people who 
were familiar with, have been able to observe closely or had 
had dealings with press affairs in the advanced capitalist 
countries. Freedom of the press in capitalist society means 
freedom to trade in publications and in their influence on 
the masses. Freedom of the press means that the press, a pow- 
erful medium for influencing the masses, is maintained at 
the expense of the capitalists. Such is the freedom of the 
press that the Bolsheviks violated and they are proud of 
having produced the first press free of the capitalists, that 
in a gigantic country they have for the first time set up a press 
that does not depend on a handful of rich men and million. 
alres—a press that is devoted entirely to the struggle against 
capital, the struggle to which we must subordinate ee 
thing. Only the factory proletariat that is capable of - ig 
peasant masses that are not class-conscious can 2° an 
leader, the vanguard, of the working people in this eines 
1en we are reproached with having established a oial- 
torship of one party and, as you have heard, a united a - 
ist front is proposed, we say, “Yes, it is a dictator’ hift 
ene party! This is what we stand for and we shall 20 n, iD 
from the position because it is the party that has wom 
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nents who call thems 


e course of decades, the position o 

sen and industrial proletariat. A geet tet eine 
osition even before the revolution of 1905. It is ihe os 
that was at the head of the workers in 1905 ‘and whi Aired 
then—even at the time of the reaction after 1905 “i ace 
working-class movement was rehabilitated with such diff < 
ty under the Stolypin Duma—merged with the ; _ 
class and it alone could lead that class to a proven, fo a 
mental change 1n the old society.” When a united 4 ae 
front is proposed to us we say that it is the Socialist. 
Revolutionary and Menshevik parties that propose it and 
that they have wavered in favour of the bourgeoisie throu rh 

out the revolution. We have had a double senha heh 
the Kerensky period when the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
formed a coalition government that was helped by the En- 
tente, that is, by the world bourgeoisie, the imperialists of 
France, America and Britain. What did that result in? 

Was there that gradual transition to socialism they had prom- 
ised? No, there was collapse, the absolute rule of the impe- 
rialists, the rule of the bourgeoisie and the complete ban- 
kruptcy of all sorts of illusions about class conciliation. 


Russia is the country assigned by history the role of trail- 
blazer of the socialist revolution, and that is just why so 
much struggle and suffering has fallen to our lot. The capi- 
talists and imperialists of other countries realise that Russia 
is up in arms, and that the future not only of Russian but 
of international capital is being decided in Russia. That is 
why in all their press—in all the bourgeois world press which 
they have pribed with their many millions—they spread the 
most incredible slanders about the Bolsheviks. 
king Russia in the name of 


rinciples of “Libert , Equalit and 
pay Aix 2 ho thinks that when he 


mething that is quite inde- 
pendent, the principles of democracy in , ask him 2 
have a look at the capitalist press of Europe. What 1s the 
‘ng used by Denikin and Kolchak, what is the screen 

itali d the bourgeoisie in 


being used by European capl : 
siale efforts to crush Russia? Liberty and equality —thas 
is all they talk about! When the Americans, British an 
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eized Archangel, when they sent their troone 

a re did so in defence of liberty and equality yt 
is the kind of slogan they use as camouflage, and that ig hat 

the proletariat of Russia has risen against world cantin 

this fierce struggle. Such is the purpose of these slo * ie 
y which all agents of the howneeeia. of 

and which intellectuals who 

y 


freedom and equalit 
to deceive the people, 
d peasants have to expose, 


side with the workers an 
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From Speech at the Third All- i 

of Directors * Adult Education Russia Conference 
Divisions 0 ubernia Ed : 

February 25, 1920 ucation Departments 


We expect a lot from tr 

sphere of adult a uenatni dh On ia one abi 
a to put education in schools on Batter Maia 
an : must be built, teachers selected and internal reforms 
- ei = in organising and in selecting the stalf. These 
Sad a require lengthy preparation. You are 
The pic a ee ti lengthy preparation in adult education. 
yin nd of the people for an education outside the regu- 
lar sc ool system and the need for workers in this field are 
increasing very greatly. We are sure that with the common 
aid and by our common efforts more will be done than has 


hitherto been the case. 
eak about th 


In conclusion I shall sp e nature of adult edu- 


da and agitation. 
f education in the capital- 


labour, since the capita ist 

ent and disciplined workers. There was no co 
talist society betwee 
social labour and teac ing. There was de 
tine teachin pefouled by the i ) 
ee altar, overt in the t democratic republics, unc- 
tioned in such a way that everything Sie 

i _ Direct, vita : 
oneal’ ono neation was possible without a state 
ial and Un 
ateria! ire Soviet life from 


apparatus and withou ae eeaure e 
are to an 

can and must tary training and defence to that of peaceful 

F 19 


fens tial for you, workers in the 
eg tn a this change into consideration” ci 
made to fit ce an ean One ibe tales bad the me 
To show wen ation, of teaching, training and upbrin = 
character ae ac with the changing tasks of the Soviet 
in their connec ld remind you of the resolution on electrig. 
ee ‘ cinadoutel at the last session of the All-Russia 
CR id cathe e Committee; you are probably all familiar 
Centra “ days ago there was an announcement in the 
with it. A dita tn months (in the official printed report 
papers that ed ks, but that was a mistake)—that within two 
it said two hala ’ the electrification of the country would 
months a plan for or a niinimun period of two do thies 
be elaborated to vated eriod of ten years. The character 
Lge [raben aint vhich includes purely Party propa- 
af at an a eee : ee and adult education, must 
ganda, and school teaching, d tals and general 
change, not in the sense that the fun @. bak in the sense that 
sas onol ohn olde changed a ne ae ha 
‘ ata . i o 
Poetic development with an extensive plan = hg oe 
trial and economic reconstruction of the cele pe tthe 
the general economic difficulty and the genera sis Ake 
rehabilitation of the country’s economic forces so eo 
proletarian revolution can create the new foundatio 
economic life side by side with petty peasant econo és 
Up to now the peasant has been compelled to loan grain 
the workers’ state; the pieces of coloured paper called St 
received in return for grain do not satisfy the peasant. rv 
peasant, being dissatisfied, is demanding his aes 
rights—in exchange for grain he wants the industrial goo 
that we cannot give him until we have rehabilitated the sa 
omy, Rehabilitation—that is the basic task, but we pee 
rehabilitate on the old economic and technical basis. This is 
technically impossible and would be absurd; we have to 
ind a new basis. This new basis is our electrification ie 
Je are talking to the peasants, to the mass of less-deve i 
oped people, showing them that the new transition to a higher 
Stage of culture and technical education is necessary for 
the success of al] Soviet development. And so, it is essentia 
Conomy. The most ignorant peasant will under- 


to restore the e 
Stand that the economy has been wrecked by the war a 
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that he cannot overcome poverty and obtain 


. the ne 
5 in exchange for grain unless we restore it. All ston 


gooes "ere of propaganda, school and ad : 
ip end up closely with this most ewes poi son 
A of the peasant in order not to be isolated from “pa 
ent requirements of our daily life; it should present them 
and their development in a way the peasant understands: 
it must be stressed that the way out of the situation is only 
through the rehabilitation of industry. Industry, however 
sannot be rehabilitated on the old basis; it must be rehabili- 
tated on the basis of modern technology, which means the 
electrification of industry and a higher culture. Electrifica- 
tion takes up to ten years’ work, but it is work at a higher 
cultural and political level. 

We shall evolve an extensive plan of work which must, 
in the minds of the peasantry, have a clearly defined practi- 
cal aim. This cannot be done in a few months. The minimum 
programme should cover no less than three years. Without 
lapsing into. utopias we may say that in ten years we shall 
be able to cover all Russia with a network of power stations 
and go over to an industry based on electricity that will meet 
the requirements of modern technology and put an end to the 
old peasant farming. This, however, requires a higher level 
of education and culture. 

Without hiding from ourselves the fact that the immediate 
practical task is the restoration of transport and the delivery 
of food, and that with productivity at its present level we 
cannot undertake any extensive activities, you must never- 
theless keep in mind and carry out, in the sphere of propa- 
ganda and education, the task of full rehabilitation on a basis 
commensurate with cultural and technical requirements. 
The old methods of propaganda are outmoded and until repent 
ly approached the peasants with general phrases achat i 
class struggle; they served as grounds for the invention of al 
sorts of nonsense and proletarian culture, etc., paid hte is a 
very rapidly cure ourselves of all this nonsense whic “ por 
very much like an infantile disorder. In PO eal re- 
agitation, and in school and adult education, i. Peni 
Sent the question in a more sober and business- : . ie “ail 

a manner worthy of the people of Soviet pe who will go 
learned something in the course of two years rie and clear- 
to the peasants with a practical, oe ie : nd will dem- 
cut plan for the reconstruction of all industry 4 
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education at its present leve] 

acpi ae will not be able to carry Shoe is 
and will not escape from filth, poverty, typhus and qj vsk 
This practical task is clearly connected with cultura) and 
educational improvements and must serve as the Centra] 
point around which we must group all our Party Propagand, 
and activities, all our school and extra-mural teaching 
This will help to get a sound grasp of the most urgent inter. 
ests of the peasant masses and will link up the general jn. 
provement in culture and knowledge with burning economic 
requirements to such an extent that we shall increase a hun. 
dredfold the demand of the working-class masses for educa- 
tion. We are absolutely certain that if we have solved the 
difficult war problem in two years, we shall solve a stil! 
more difficult problem—the cultural and educational pro- 
blem—in five to ten years. 

These are the ideas I wished to express to you. (Applause. 
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The Tasks of the Youth Leagues 
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tion, on what the youth org 


society. For it is clear that the generation of working people 
brought up in capitalist society can, at best, accomplish 
the task of destroying the foundations of the old, the capital- 
ist way of life, which was built on exploitation. At best 
it will be able to accomplish the tasks of creating a social 


on only by a generation that is starting to work under the 
new conditions, in a situation in which relations based on the 


ing the youth, I must say that the tasks of the youth in gener- 
al, and of the Young Communist Leagues and all other 


word: learn. 


Of course, this is only a “single word”. It does not reply to 
the principal and most essential questions: what to learn, 
and how to learn? And the whole point here is that, with the 
‘ransformation of the old, capitalist society, the upbringing, 
training and education of the new generations that ie 

© communist society cannot be conducted th ah 

ines. The teaching, training and education of the yo 
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om the material that has been left to 
ing pone - We can build communism only on ths fee 
em totality of knowledge, organisations and institutions 
aly by using the stock of human forces and means that have 
been left to us by the old society. Only by radically remoylg. 
ing the teaching, organisation and training of the youth 
shall we be able to ensure that the efforts of the younger 
generation will result in the creation of a society that wil| 
be unlike the old society, i.e., in the creation of a communist 
society. That is why we must deal in detail with the question 
of what we should teach the youth and how the youth should 
learn if it really wants to justify the name of communist 
youth, and how it should be trained so as to be able to com- 
plete and consummate what we have started. 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would 
seem to be that the Youth League, and the youth in general, 
who want to advance to communism, should learn communism. 

But this reply—“learn communism"—is too general. 
What do we need in order to learn communism? What must 
be singled out from the sum of general knowledge so as to 
acquire a knowledge of communism? Here a number of dan- 
gers arise, which very often manifest themselves whenever 
the task of learning communism is presented incorrectly, or 
when it is interpreted in too one-sided a manner. 


Would be too crude and inadequate. If the study of caine 
nism consisted solely in assimilating what is contained in 


communist b ight all too easily 
ooks and pamphlets, we migh d tise would 


Phlets, would Prove incapable of combini 
ies of knowledge, pe would be unab 
communism really demands. 
ia of the greatest sri and misfortunes left soe "Books 
old, Capitalist society is the complete ea i 
and Practical life; we have had books ae hase books 
n the best possible manner, yet in most i anal 
contained the most pernicious and 
Tiption of capitalist society. me 
é } 


bis W it would be most mistaken merely to assimi- 

tha k knowledge about communism. No longer do our 
late ne ‘and articles merely reiterate what used to be said 
spore communist, because our speeches and articles are 
spout ie q with our daily work in all fields. Without work 
com without struggle, book knowledge of communism ob- 
m communist pamphlets and works is absolutely 
worthless, for it would continue the old separation of theory 


and practice, the old rift which was the most pernicious fea- 


ture 0 : 
It would be still more dangerous to set about assimilating 


only communist slogans. Had we not realised this danger 
in time, and had we not directed all our efforts to averting 
this danger, the half million or million young men and wom- 
en who would have called themselves Communists after 
studying communism in this way would only greatly preju- 
dice the cause of communism. 

The question arises: how is all this to be blended for the 
study of communism? What must we take from the old schools, 
from the old kind of science? It was the declared aim of the 
old type of school to produce men with an all-round educa- 
tion, to teach the sciences in general. We know that this was 
utterly false, since the whole of society was based and main- 
tained on the division of people into classes, into exploiters 
and oppressed. Since they were thoroughly imbued with 
the class spirit, the old schools naturally gave knowledge 
only to the children of the bourgeoisie. Every word was fal- 
sified in the interests of the bourgeoisie. In these schools a 
younger generation of workers and peasants were not so tn 
educated as drilled in the interests of that houngeols = f hey 
were trained in such a way aS to be useful benlbiger ane e 
hourgesisie, able to create profits for it without disturbing 
eh clang tag Fe -. why, while rejecting the old 
its peace and leisure. That is why, commit ent 

our task to take from 1t 0 y 
type of schools, we have made it 


: i tion. 
: communist education ; 
what we require for Bere eproacbes and accusations which 


This brings me to the t the old schools, and which 
Ww ly hear led a : is said that the 
: Fe hall wrong s. It is said tha 


old school was 4 8° That is 
less drilling and pe ad _* the old schools and what 


guish betweeD . d we must be able to select from it what 


n 
ism. 
is necessary for commun : 


erie yee on ay 
. i assi use 

compelled theit ci ee ce which cluttered up the weer 
fluous and barre nger generation into bureaucrats Tegj rain 
and nn i . ‘ingle pattern. But it would tise f on 
ed accor oe error for you to try to draw the conclusi M 
ae, tal become a Communist without assimilating 
ie wealth of knowledge amassed by mankind. It would he 
mistaken to think it sufficient to learn communist slogans 
and the conclusions of communist science, without acquiring 
that sum of knowledge of which communism itself is a yo. 
sult. Marxism is an example which shows how communism 
arose out of the sum of human knowledge. 

You have read and heard that communist theory—the sci- 
ence of communism created in the main by Marx, this doc- 
trine of Marxism—has ceased to be the work of a single social- 
ist of the nineteenth century, even though he was a genius, 
and that it has become the doctrine of millions and tens of 
millions of proletarians all over the world, who are apply- 
ing it in their struggle against capitalism. If you were to 
ask why the teachings of Marx have been able to win the 
hearts and minds of millions and tens of millions of the most 
revolutionary class, you would receive only one answer: 
it was because Marx based his work on the firm foundation 
cil human knowledge acquired under capitalism. After 

ng a study of the laws governing the development of 


» old schools 


ey ening towards communism. What is most important is 
tailed stp this on the sole basis of a most precise, de- 
assimilati Profound study of this capitalist society, by fully 
cally joke e that earlier science had produced. He criti- 
Society with everything that had been created by human 
subjected out ignoring a single detail. He reconsidered, 
movement ° criticism, and verified on the working-class 

everything that human thinking had. created; 


this j : 

Proletarj n mind when, for example, W' 
‘i 6a tS. We shall be unable te sol gl 
devotee trans Nets Tealise that only a precise kn ive 

opment of -on of the culture created by the Fail 


Mankj F 
86 kind will enable us to create a pro 


culture- The latter is not clutched 
invention of those who call fhewnet 
triad culture. That is all nonsense 
must be the logical development of the 
mankind has accumulated under the yoke of capi 
nd bureaucratic society. All red Capitalist, land- 


owner 4 : : 
jeading, and will continue to lead up to sh have been 
lan culture, 


in the same way as political eco 

has shown us what human oh te erate by Marx, 
the passage to the class struggle, to the b ih ae ia 
Jetarian revolution. eglmming of the pro- 

When we so often hear represe i 

well as certain advocates of a ieee Rs rae . 
attacking the old schools, claiming that they used the i 
tem of cramming, we say to them that we must take what 
was good in the old schools. We must not borrow the system 


of encumbering young people’s minds with an immense 
tenths of which was useless and 
does not mean that we 
can restrict ourselves to communist conclusions and learn 
only communist slogans. You will not create communis” 
that way. You can become a Communist only when you en- 
rich your mind with a knowledge of all the tr 
by mankind. 

"We have no need of cramming, ed we need 
and perkens the ming sna . ‘]] become an a all 

er, if ¢ 


w 
fundamental facts. Communism Wi » boa 
’ a Communist % mere in his mind. 


a mere signboare, an - od is 20 : 
he has acquire Oo” cnowledger PU’ 
ee aor pat merely assimilate his ape mind te 
F aE no Deak 
ilate it critically 80 05 ith all thet day 
ess lumber, 
pensable to th 
took it into b 


t of thin ai 
alr; it ig 
ea ae in rth 
etarian cult : 
store of knowledge 


e well-e 


understan@! 
be a dep orable oie 


ist; the old schools turned men of science into mon who h 
to write and say whatever pleased the Capitalists, We ad 
therefore abolish them. But does the fact that we must ab 
ish them, destroy them, mean that we should n ol. 
them everything mankind has accumulated tha 
to man? Does it mean that we do not have to distinguish 
between what was necessary to capitalism and wh 

sary to communism? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant meth 
in bourgeois society, against the will of the majority, with the 
class-conscious discipline ofthe workers and peasants, who 
combine hatred of the old society witha determination, ability 
and readiness to unite and organise their forces for this strug. 
gle so as to forge the wills of millions and hundreds of Millions 
of people—disunited, and scattered over the territory of a 
huge country—into a single will, without which defeat is 
inevitable. Without this solidarity, without this co 
discipline of the workers and 
Without this, we shall be un 
and landowners of the whole 
idate the foundation, let al 
ciety on that foundation. 


old schools, while harbouring an absolutely justified and 


ods Practisag 


acquire it in such a way that com- 
ething to be learned by rote, but 
elves have thought over, something 
ions inevitable from the standpoint 


hould be presented when 
we speak of the aim: learn communism, 


I shall take a practical exam 
and to demonstrate the approa 


nist society, as we know, can- 
re industry and agriculture, 
d way. They must be re-established 
cordance with the last word in science. 
ity is that basis, and that only after 


not | 


ona modern basis, in ac 
You know that electric 
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trification of the entire country, of all branches of i 

of and agriculture, only when you have achieved eee 
will you be able to build for yourselves the communist socie- 
ty which the older generation will not be able to build. Con- 
fronting you 18 the task of economically reviving the whole 
country, of reorganising and restoring both agriculture and 
industry on modern technical lines, based on modern science 
nd technology, on electricity. You realise perfectly well 
that illiterate people cannot tackle electrification, and that 
elementary literacy is not enough either. It is insufficient 
to understand what electricity is; what is needed is the know]- 
edge of how to apply it technically in industry and agricul- 
ture, and in the individual branches of industry and agricul- 
ture. This has to be Jearnt for oneself, and it must be taught 
to the entire rising generation of working people. That is 
the task confronting every class-conscious Communist, every 
young person who regards himself a Communist and who 
clearly understands that, by joining the Young Communist 
League, he has pledged himself to help the Party build com- 
munism and to help the whole younger generation create a 
communist society. He must realise that he can create it 
only on the basis of modern education, and if he does not 
acquire this education communism will remain merely 
a pious wish. 

It was the task of the older generation to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie. The main task then was to criticise the bour- 
geoisie, arouse hatred of the bourgeoisie among the masses, 
and foster class-consciousness and the ability to unite their 
forces. The new generation is confronted with a far more 
complex task. Your duty does not lie only in assembling 
your forces so as to uphold the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment against an invasion instigated by the capitalists. Of 
course, you must do that; that is something you clearly real- 
ise, and is distinctly seen by the Communist. However, that 


is not enough. You have to build up a communist society. 
In many respects half of the work has been done. The old 
it deserved, it has been 


order has been destroyed, just as 

turned into a heap of ruins, just as it deserved. The ground 
has been cleared, and on this ground the younger communist 
generation must build a communist society. You are faced 
with the task of construction, and you can accomplish that 
task only by assimilating all modern knowledge, only if 
you are able to transform communism from cut-and-dried 
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and memorised formulas, counsels, recipes, Prescriptio 
programmes into that living reality which gives inte and 
your immediate work, and only if you are able to ity to 
communism a guide in all your practical work. Make 

That is the task you should pursue in educating, trai,: 
and rousing the entire younger generation. You must ep 
most among the millions of builders of a communist s Ore. 
ty in whose ranks every young man and young woman der 
be. You will not build a communist society unless uld 
enlist the mass of young workers and peasants in the on 
of building communism. 

This naturally brings me to the question of how we should 
teach communism and what the specific features of our meth- 


ods should be. 
I first of all shall deal here with the question of communist 


ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. It is the task 
of the Youth League to organise its practical activities in 
such a way that, by learning, organising, uniting and fight- 
ing, its members shall train-both themselves and all those 
who look to it for leadership; it-should train Communists. 
The entire purpose of training, educating and teaching the 
youth of today should be to imbue them with communist 
ethics. 

But is there such a thing as communist ethics? Is there 
such a thing as communist morality? Of course, there is. It is 
often suggested that we have no ethics of our own; very often 
the bourgeoisie accuse us Communists of rejecting all moral- 
ity. This is a method of confusing the issue, of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the workers and peasants. 

In what sense do we reject ethics, reject morality? 

In the sense given to it by the bourgeoisie, who based eth- 
ics on God's commandments. On this point we, of course, 
say that we do not believe in God, and that we know perfect- 
ly well that the clergy, the landowners and the bourgeoisie 
invoked the name of God so as to further their own interests 
as exploiters. Or, instead of basing ethics on the command- 
ments of morality, on the commandments of God, they 
based it on idealist or semi-idealist phrases, which always 
amounted to something very similar to God’s commant, 
ments, 

We reject any morality based on extra- 
class concepts. We say thal this is deception, duperys 


human and extra- 
stulti- 
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__ of the workers and peasants in th 
poate ors and cupialiets. © 
lat that our morality is entirel 

i re y subor 
We s vot the proletariat's class struggle Tinted ty the 
‘ r 


‘ sts . 
ae from the interests of the class struggle of the p 


interests of the 


ality 
Tole- 


jat. . 
he old society was based on the oppression of all the donk 
ors an peasants by the landowners and capitalists a 
destroy all that, and overthrow them but to do that 


d to : ) 
re had to create unity. That is something that God cannot 


create. i 

This unity could be provided only by the factories, onl 
by a proletariat trained and roused from its long ahvcubar. 
Only when that class was formed did a mass movement arise 
which has led to what we have now—the victory of the prole- 
tarian revolution in one of the weakest of countries, which 
for three years has been repelling the onslaught of the bour- 
geoisie of the whole world. We can see how the proletarian 
revolution is developing all over the world. On the basis of 
experience, we now say that only the proletariat could have 
created the solid force which the disunited and scattered peas- 
antry are following and which has withstood all onslaughts 
by the exploiters. Only this class can help the working 
masses unite, rally their ranks and conclusively defend, con- 
clusively consolidate and conclusively build up a communist 
society. 

That is why we say that to us there is no such thing as a mo- 
rality that stands outside human society; that is a fraud. 
To us morality is subordinated to the interests of the prole- 
tariat’s class struggle. me de 

What does that class struggle consist in? It consists in 
overthrowing the tsar, overthrowing the capitalists, and 
abolishing the capitalist class. : : 

What are classes in general? Classes are that which permits 
one section of society to appropriate the labour of another 
section, If one section of society appropriates all the land, 
we have a landowner class and a peasant class. If one em 
of society owns the factories, shares and capital, while ~ t 
al section works in these factories, We have a capitalis 
class and a proletarian class. : ‘ 

It was not difficult to drive out the tsar—that ven jor 
a few days. It was not very difficult to drive out ee oe diffi- 
ers—that was done in a few months. Nor was it very 
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a’ 


cult to drive out the capitalists. But it is incompa 


Tab 

h ave the diy; ig, om 
workers and peasants. If t @ peasant is Installed on his ic 
of land and appropriates his surplus &Tain, that is, ont! 
that he does not need for himself or for his cattle, whit 
the rest of the people have to go without bread, fas 

peasant becomes an exploiter. The more grain he 

the more profitable he finds it; as for the rest, let the 
“The more they starve, the dearer I can sel] 

should work according to a single common pl 
land, in common factories and in accordance 


What is required is that the proletariat re 
of the peasantry; it must win over the w 


and unites the working 


: ty propert into 
‘he hands of one Person that which fan hee nd ie 
Mon property, : ur country the land is com- 


mon property and 
Surplus? Suppose | argue that the mith nd Profiteer on the 


ore . arvin, 
ee the more they will Pay? Would I then bet People there 


things will revert 

y oo WOE to the r 

rule of the bourgeoisie, as has bie 
an 


pust 
Pals d th 
of the eague and the organisati 
The old society was lakh yemg of the communi 
ork for others or make oth © principle: rob aout A sat 
owner of a slave. Naturall ers work for hey a robbed; 
ciety assimilate with their people brought up in such on 
the psychology, the habit, hppa milk, Bee a pia 
either a Slave-owner or a slave ghee mae which phe aid 
P ’ Si ‘ 
eee a petty official, or an eee ee a male 
w ncerned only with himself on —in short, a man 
for anybody else. , and does not care ar 
a I work this plot of land, I do not id 
my iia. fl — all the better I shall a ae 
. ave a job asa d : 1 get the more f 
Pais ' bs not care a rap for et os ae teacher, ie 
an tt powers that be, I may be able to celia bene 
ig hihes life — become a tinny Wye ant 
canno such a O15. mmunist 
dived the workers and Bc hates oe sentiments 
sae ir own efforts, to defend deal a 
secinty—thet wae the bavioniog of th ves and create a new 
a cation, education in the str 1 ple pe nem 
ucation in alliance with th uggle against the exploiters, 
forks had gator aroocieh e proletariat against the salf- 
- its which say: I seek oon against the psychology and 
anything alee y own profit and don’t care a rap 
that is the re 3 ; 
a ee na 
its stad learn communism only by linkin up every step i 
s studies, training and education wi ts a og oe 
ele the proletarians education with the continuous strug- 
ald soctat and the working people are waging against 
morality, we y of exploiters. When people tell us about 
United disal say: to a Communist all morality lies in this 
®xploiters ac and conscious mass § inst the 
°Xpose the . dos not believe in an eternal morality, and we 
ness of all the fables about morality. 
Cs] 


yes the purpose of helping human Soci 


Morality ser d rid itself of the exploitati” Tiga 
n of 


to a higher level an 


Ne aitare this we need that generation of ung 

who began to reach political maturity in the midst ofr ople 
ciplined and desperate struggle against the bour 20! a dis. 
this struggle that generation is training genuine Goons In 
it must subordinate to this struggle, and link up wunists 
each step in its studies, education and training. Th, ith it, 
tion of the communist youth must consist not rig educa. 
them suave talks and moral precepts. This is not ae rae Siving 
tion consists in. When people have seen the wa at educa. 
their fathers and mothers lived under the yoke y Fhe eh 
owners and capitalists; when they have the I the lang. 
enced the sufferings of those who began th mselves experj- 
the exploiters; when they have el the ashes gel 

keep what has been won, and seen wh eee 


of how communism should be learnt. 


. 1) 
as the League Pas 


its ae 

Particip atrching, training and education is linked 

People against th e in the Common struggle of all working 

ng as Russia con exploiters. You are well aware that, as 

OUrBeOIS System, UUs the only workers’ republic and the old 

Weaker than i nape in the rest of the world, we shall be 
®y are, and be constantly threatened 


With a new 
attack: . 
‘ ck; and that only if we learn to be solidly 


common. That is commu 
Is it ee to hs in common if 
ately on his own plot of land? Work in 
brought about all at once. That is ; ois tee 
drop from the skies. It come suffering; 
it is created in the course of struggle. The old books are of 
no use here; no one will believe them. One’s own experience 
of life is needed. When Kolchak and Denikin were advancing 
from Siberia and the South, 


the peasants were on their side. 
They did not like Bolshevism because the Bolsheviks took 


their grain at a fixed price. But when the peasants in Siberia 
and the Ukraine experienced the rule of Kolchak and Deni- 
kin, they realised that they had only one alternative: either 
to go to the capitalists, who would at once hand them over 
into slavery under the landowners; or to follow the workers, 
who, it is true, did not promise a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and demanded iron discipline and firmness in an 
arduous struggle, but would lead them out of enslavemen 
by the capitalists and landowners. When even the ignorant 
peasants saw and realised this from their own experience, they 
became conscious adherents of communism, who had pone 
through a severe school. It is such experience that anuat 
form the basis of all the activities of the Young Commu 
nist League. 

I have pital to the questions of what iueg ant 
what we must take from the old schools an i ante 
science. I shall now try to answer the ails inbing 
must be learnt. Ths answer 1s: re - pn gr in train- 
each step in the activities of the - os struggle of all the 
ing, education and teaching, en a . 
working people against the ay oi . 

I shall quote a few examples from 


nism. 


e experience of the 
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work of some of the youth organisati ; 
how this training in eounnn ahora wencend “illustrate 
is talking about abolishing illiteracy. You know Everybody 
munist society cannot be built in an illiterate at acom. 
is not enough for the Soviet government to issue Sonniry. Tt 
for the Party to issue a particular slogan, or to bee order, or 
tain number of the best workers to this task. The ist mek 
Dae ner- 

ation itself must take up this work. Sowianttan ‘iene 
that the youth, the young men and women who bel ete 
the Youth League, should say: this is our job; we daily, be 
and go into the rural districts to abolish illiteracy ig 
there shall be no illiterates among our young people We 
. ee - . 8 

are trying to get the rising generation to devote their actiy- 
ities to this work. You know that we cannot rapidly trans- 
form an ignorant and illiterate Russiainto a literate country. 
But if the Youth League sets to work on the job, and if all 
young people work for the benefit of all, the League, with 
a membership of 400,000 young men and women, will be 
entitled to call itself a Young Communist League. It is also 
a task of the League, not only to acquire knowledge itself, 
but to help those young people who are unable to extricate 
themselves by their own efforts from the toils of illiteracy. 
Being a member of the Youth League means devoting one’s 
labour and efforts to the common cause. That is what a com- 
munist education means. Only in. the course of such work 


do young men and women become real Communists. Only 
if they achieve practica ill-they become 


1 results in this work wi 
Communists. be 
Take, for example, work in the suburban vegetable gar- 
Is that not a real job of work? It is one of the tasks 
le are starving; 


dens. 

of the Young Communist League. Peop 

there is hunger in the factories. To save ourselves from star- 

vation, vegelable gardens must be developed. But farming 

is being carried on in the old way. Therefore, more class- 

conscious elements should engage in this work, and then you 

will find that the number of vegetable gardens will increase, 
and the results will a 


will grow, 
League must ta 
d League bran 


be a shock force, 
tive and enter pris?: 
g any Wor: @ 


ke an active 


their acreage 
ch should regal 


The Young Communist 
in this work. Every League an 
this as ils duly. 

The Young Communist League must 
helping in every job and displaying initia 
The League should be an organisation enablin 
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ee 


at it consists of people who j 
ae A understand, and shines emtting ion 
diately bene pis a work and aclteti 

see ople w ‘ p 
nee ht soot C ist L : @ ate showing: him 
e oung ommunis eague ails to F m 
ite Teel Bas it will mean tho fs Teveng 
he old pourgeois path. We must combine our education i 
the struggle of the working people against the exploiters, so 
as to help the former accomplish the tasks set by the teachings 

of communism. ¢ 

The members of the League should use every spare hour to 
improve the vegetable gardens, or to organise the education 
of young people at some factory, and so on. We want to 
transform Russia from a poverty-stricken and wretched coun- 
try into one that is wealthy. The Young Communist League 
must combine its education, learning and training with the 
labour of the workers and peasants, so as not to confine itself 
to schools or to reading communist books and pamphlets. 
Only by working side by side with the workers and peas- 
ants can one become a genuine Communist. It has to be gener- 
ally realised that all members of the Youth League are liter- 
ate people and at the same time are keen at their jobs. When 
everyone sees that we have ousted the old drill-ground meth- 
ods from the old schools and have replaced them with 
conscious discipline, that all young men and women take 
part in subbotniks,** and utilise every suburban farm to help 
the population—people will cease to regard labour in the old 


way. : 
It is the task of the Young Communist League to organise 
ity block, in such mat- 


assistance everywhere, in village or. city ; x 
ters as—and I shall take a small example—public hygiene 
or the distribution of food. How was this done in ne ald, 
capitalist society? Everybody worke himsel!. an 
nobody cared a straw for the aged an 
housework was the concern only of the women, 


sequence, were in a condition of oppression ant, 
Whose business is it to combat this? It is the business ois: 
Youth Leagues, which must say: we shall ene will 
we shall organise detachments of young peer who will 
help to assure public hygiene oF distribute oe and work 
Conduct systematic house-to-house Dy eee of society, 
in an organised way for the penefit of the wae 
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distributing abe ee and demonstrati, 
t be 0 ° 

lathe generation of people who are now at the age of 

t expect to see a communist society. This gop fifty 
or ha gone pefore then. But the generation of th €Tation 
ils w fifteen will see a communist society, and wie 0 
ake ‘oty. This generation should k Ul itsele 
puild this society. Ol 6°. f Now that 
entire purpose of their lives is to build a communist Soci 
In the old society, each family worked separately anq ie 
was not organised by anybody except the landowners 7 
capitalists, who oppressed the masses of the people. We te 
organise all labour, no matter how toilsome or messy it ma 
be, in such a way that every worker and peasant will be able 
to say: I am part of the great army of free labour, and shal] 
be able to build up my life without the landowners and capi. 
talists, able to help establish a communist system. The 
Young Communist League should teach all young people to 
engage in conscious and disciplined labour from an early age, 
In this way we can be confident that the problems now 
confronting us will be solved. We must assume that no 
less than ten years will be required for the electrification 
of the country, so that-our impoverished land may profit 
from the latest achievements of technology. And so, the 
generation of those who are now fifteen years old, and vill 
be living in a communist society in ten or twenty years’ 
time, should tackle all its educational tasks in such a way 
that every day, in every village and city, the young people 
shall engage in the practical solution of some problem of la- 
bour in common, even though the smallest or the simplest. 
The success of communist construction will be assured when 
this is done in every village, as communist emulation devel 
ops, and the youth prove that they can unite their praia 
Only by regarding your every step from the standpo’ 
the success of that construction, and only by asking ours itt 
whether we have done all we can to be united and Pnist 
balby-conseious working people will the Young sha into 
ee succeed in uniting its half a million — (stormy 
re ia of labour and win universal respe°” 


8 that 


ty, 
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Pravda Nos. 221, 222, and 223, Vol. 34, PP a 


October 5, 6, and 7, 1920 


prom On Proletarian Culture 
Draft resolution 


{) All educational work in the Soviet Republic of workers 
and peasants, in the field of political education in general and 
in the field of art in particular, should be imbued with the 
spirit of the class struggle being waged by the proletariat for 
the successful achievement of the aims of its dictatorship, i.e., 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of classes, 
and the elimination of all forms of exploitation of man by 
man, 

2) Hence, the proletariat, both through its vanguard—the 
Communist Party—and through the many types of proletar- 
'an organisations in general, should display the utmost 
activity and play the leading part in all the work of public 
education, 

All the experience of modern history and, particularly, 
® more than half-century-old revolutionary struggle of 
* Proletariat of all countries since the appearance of the 
emmunist Manifesto has unquestionably demonstrated that 

® Marxist world outlook is the only true expression of the 

Olerests, the viewpoint, and the culture of the revolutiona- 

'Y proletariat. : 

ie arxism has won its historic significance as the ideology 

the , -°vOlutionary proletariat because, far from rejecting 

hag w°St valuable achievements of the bourgeois ee oa 

of vere the Contrary, assimilated and refashioned everyt “i 

m Value in the more than two thousand years of the develop- 

ihe of human thought and culture. Only further work on 

's basis and in this direction, inspired by the practical 
x : es ‘ final stage 

Perience of the proletarian dictatorship as the 
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inst every form of exploitat; 
struggle agains ; ation «. 
ae as the development of a genuine Proletarian be 
|. 


sy Adhering unswervingly to this stand of prineinj, 

All-Russia Proletcult Congress rejects in the most ee 
manner, aS theoretically unsound and Practically harmfrt 
all attempts to invent one’s own particular brand of cult ul, 
to remain isolated in self-contained organisations, to Hale 
a line dividing the field of work of the People’s Commiss ay 
at of Education and the Proletcult, or to set up a Foden 
“autonomy” within establishments under the People’s Com 
missariat of Education and so forth. On the contrary the 
Congress enjoins all Proletcult organisations to fully consid. 
er themselves in duty bound to act as auxiliary bodies of 
the network of establishments under the People’s Commis. 
gariat of Education, and to accomplish their tasks under the 
general guidance of the Soviet authorities (specifically, of 
the People’s Commissariat of Education) and of the Russian 


Communist Party, as part of the tasks of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. 


Written on October 8, 1920 Vol. 34, pp. 316-47 


ech Delivered at an All-Russia Conference 
of Political Education Workers of Gubernia 
and Uyezd Education Departments 
November 3, 1920 


Comrades, allow me to speak on several ideas, some of 
which were dealt with by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and by the Council of People’s Commissars in 
connection with the formation of the Chief Committee for 
Political Education, while others came to me in connection 
with the draft submitted to the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. This draft was adopted yesterday as a basis; its details 
have still to be discussed.®® 

I shall permit myself only to say, for my part, that at 
first I was highly averse to any change in the name of your 
institution. In my opinion, the function of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education is to help people learn and teach 
others. My Soviet experience has taught me to regard titles 
as childish jokes; after all, any title isa joke in its way. 
Another name has now been endorsed: the Chief Committee 
for Political Education. 

As this matter has already been decided, you must take 
this as nothing more than a personal remark. If the matter 
is not limited merely to a change of label, it is only to be 
welcomed. 

If we succeed in drawing new people into cultural and 
educational work, it will not be just a change of title, and 
then we can reconcile ourselves to the “Soviet” weakness of 
Sticking a label on every new undertaking and every new 
institution. If we succeed, we shall have achieved something 
more than ever before. 

The link between education and our policy should be ne 
chief inducement in making people join us in our cultura 
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, rk. A title may express g, 
anil education! we for along the whole line of ute it 
there is a nee @ to abandon the old standpoint 
tional Wo should be non-political; we cannot Conduct thay 
education | k in isolation from politics. eda. 
cational work © always predominated in bourgeo; Soci 

That ides “apolitical” or “non-political” eq tty. 

very term apo : é Ucation i, 
The v f bourgeois hypocrisy, nothing but humbuggery 
a masses, 99 per cent of whom are humiliated and 
promae by the rule of the church, private Property and th 
like. That, in fact, is the way the bourgeoisie, Still in the 
saddle in all bourgeois countries, is deceiving the Masses, 

The greater the importance of a political apparatus ig 
such countries, the less its independence of capital and its 

licy. 
one: bourgeois states the connection between the politi- 
cal apparatus and education is very strong, although bour- 
geois society cannot frankly acknowledge it. Nevertheless, 
this society indoctrinates the masses through the church and 
the institution of private property. 

It is one of our basic tasks to contrapose our own truth to 
bourgeois “truth”, and win its recognition. 

The transition from bourgeois society to the policy of the 
proletariat is a very difficult one, all the more so for the 
bourgeoisie incessantly slandering us through its entire ap- 
Paratus of propaganda and agitation. It bends every effort to 
Play down an even more important mission of the dictator- 
te the proletariat, its educational mission, which is par- 
“0 arly ‘mportant in Russia, where the proletariat consti- 
i ke minority of the population. Yet in Russia this mis- 
roe ona be 8iven priority, for we must prepare the masses 
would UP Socialism. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
‘ ave been out of the question if, in the struggle against 
cl oo the proletariat had not developed a keen 
in other words ness, strict discipline and profound devotion, 
tariat's Rt ange the qualities required to assure the prole- 

Sere or eny Over its old enemy. 
ate ready for a «He Utopian view that the working ete 
¥ the entire hist Society. From precise facts provid t 
his is 2 Of Working-class socialism we know tba 
Treated o case, and that pre for socialism 15 
nly by large-scale jp qnreParedness for § strogele 
organisati  eusttY» by the strike 


v tion. To win the victory and accom” 


ch the socialist revolution, the proletariat must 

De verte action, of overthrowing the rsh wee 
that it has acquired all the necessary qualities, and that 
it translated them into action when it won power. 

Education workers, and the Communist Party as the van- 

ard in the struggle, should consider it their fundamental 
task to help enlighten and instruct the working masses, in 
order to cast off the old ways and habituated routine we have 
inherited from the old system, the private property habits 
the masses are thoroughly imbued with. This fundamental 
task of the entire socialist revolution should never be neglect- 
ed during consideration of the particular problems that have 
demanded so much attention from the Party's Central Com- 
mittee and the Council of People’s Commissars. What kind 
of structure should the Chief Committee for Political Educa- 
tion have? How should it be linked up with other institu- 
tions? How should it be linked up, not only with the centre 
but with local bodies? These questions will be answered by 
comrades who are more competent in the matter, have already 
gained considerable experience, and have made a special 
study of the matter. I would like merely to stress the main 
principles involved. We must put the matter frankly and 
openly affirm, despite all the old untruths, that education 
cannot but be linked up with politics. 

We are living in an historic period of struggle against the 
world bourgeoisie, which is far stronger than we are. At this 
stage of the struggle, we have to safeguard the development 
of the revolution and combat the bourgeoisie in the military 
Sense and still more by means of our ideology through edu- 
cation, so that the habits, usages and convictions acquired 
by the working class in the course of many decades of struggle 
for political liberty—the sum total of these habits, usages 
and ideas—should serve as an instrument for the education 
of all working people. It is for the proletariat to _ oe 
the latter are to be educated. We must inculcate in the wor 
ing people the realisation that it is impossible and cea 
able to stand aside in the proletariat’s struggle, bed ae 
now spreading more and more to all ee iva 
in the world, and to stand aside in international poilliics. 

eee ) ’ italist countries 

alliance of all the world’s powerful cap sasetional 
against Soviet Russia—such is the real basis oa akon 
Politics today. And it must, after all, be re of working 
this will depend the fate of hundreds of millions 
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of 


: tries. We know that, at ¢p, 

capitalist en corner of the earth which ie 
there small group of capitalist coy, - 
js shaping in such a way that one jg ¢,,5 
ative of standing aloof from the present strug. 
reby proving one’s utter lack of political Conscious. 
‘ke those benighted people who have held aloof 
the revolution and the war and do not see the bourgegi. 
from ss deception of the masses, the deliberate Way in 
aa ie bourgeoisie is keeping the masses in ignorance; “ 
else of joining the struggle for the dictatorship of the prole. 
To with absolute frankness that we speak of this struggle 
of the proletariat; each man must choose between joining our 
side or the other side. Any attempt to avoid taking sides 
in this issue must end in fiasco. 

Observation of the many remnants of the Kerensky gang, 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Social-Democrats, 


t : 
e situation 


in our country—a Tepetition of our own hist 
ory. Almost every- 
aris elements Similar to the Reroniky fang are fu be 
alongside the bourgeoisie. They predominate in a num- 


° 
Communists, _ for me to talk at length about the Russian 
that should be fhe ns can be only a single conclusion, 

les about . 

i primacy of ty hief Committee for Political Education: 
ly Tecognised in the ommunist Party’s policy must be frank- 
form of Guidance: work of that body. We know of no other 
ry. Parties may and no other has been evolved in any coun- 
degree or another present the interests of their class in one 
104 it y may undergo changes or modifica; 


| put we do not yet know of any botter form. , 
tion’, of the struggle waged by Soviet Hla, sikion 
nae years has withstood the onslaught of world imperial- 
a js bound up with the fact that the Party has conscious- 
ism “out to help the proletariat perform its function of edu- 
| organiser and leader, without which the collapse of 
‘ialism is impossible. The working masses, the masses 
of peasants and workers, must oust the old intellectualist 
pabils and re-educate themselves for the work of building 
communism. Otherwise the work of construction cannot be 
undertaken. Our entire experience shows that this is a very 
serious matter, and we must therefore give prominence to 
Party primacy and never lose sight of it when discussing 
our activities and our organisational development. How 
this is to be done will still have to be discussed at length; 
it will have to be discussed in the Party's Central Committee 
and in the Council of People’s Commissars. The decree which 
was endorsed yesterday laid down the fundamentals in re- 
spect of the Chief Committee for Political Education, but 
it has not yet gone through all the stages in the Council of 
People's Commissars. The decree will be published within 
the next few days, and you will see that its final form makes 
no direct mention of relations with the Party. 

We must, however, know and remember that, in law and 
in practice, the Constitution of the Soviet Republic is based 
on the tenet that the Party rectifies, prescribes and builds 
according to a single principle—to enable the communist 
eloments linked with dhs proletariat to imbue the proleta- 
riat with their own spirit, win its adherence, and open its 
eyes to the bourgeois deceit which we have been trying so 
long to eliminate. The People’s Commissariat of Education 
has gone through a long struggle; for a long time the teach- 
ers’ organisation 1esisted the socialist revolution. Bourgeois 
prejudices have struck very deep root among the teachers. 
There has been a long struggle in the form of direct sabotage 
and of tenacious bourgeois prejudices, and we have to fight 
for the communist positions slowly, step by step and win 
them. The Chief Committee for Political Education, 
which is concerned with extra-mural education, the ig - 
educating and enlightening the masses, is faced wt ee 
clear task of combining Party leadership with the ellor 
gain the adherence of, to imbue with its spirit and to eee omg 
with its initiative, this half-million strong army of teachers, 
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is vast institution which is now inthe Service of th... 
oe workers—the teachers—were trained in tere, | 
rit of bourgeois prejudices and habits, in g spirit hosyit 
the proletariat, with which they have had no ties whater bo 
We must now train a new army of teachers and ieee 
who must be in close touch with the Party and its ideas he 
imbued with its spirit, and attract the masses of wor 
instilling the spirit of communism into them and arousing 
their interest in what is being done by the Communists 

Since the old customs, habits and ideas must be discarded 
the Chief Committee for Political Education and its person. 
nel are faced with a most important task, which they mug 
keep uppermost in their minds. Here we indeed havea dilem- 
ma: how can we establish a link between the teachers, most 


Let us consider the means of establishing organisational 
links between people who are so different. In principle, we 


ty’s primacy. Consequently, the purpose of political cul- 
ture, of political instruction, is to train genuine Communists 


ing the working masses to vanquish the old system and 
build up a state without capitalists, without exploiters, 
and without landowners. How can that be done? Only by 


hopes for those achievements would be pipe dreams. So the 
question arises: how are we to organise these people, who are 
rot used to bringing Politics into their work, especially 
+0 Our advantage, i.e., politics essential 
Communism? That, as I have said, is a very difficult 
Problem, We have discussed the matter, in the Central 
Mmittee, and in discussing it have tried to take into ac- 
ap the lessons of ©xperience, We think that a congress like 
i one I am addressing today, a conference like yours, will 
nie ET sg value in this respect. Every Party Committee 
ee 88 to look from a new angle upon every propagandist, 
folie used to be regarded merely as a man belonging to a def- 
Circle, a definite organisation. Each of them belongs 
4 ruling Party which directs the whole state, and the So- 
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<s taenaetal world struggle against the bourgeoi 

ae representative of a fighting class and of = riar ieae 
a and must ag oe enormous machine of state. Man 
r emmunist who has been through the splendid atheel 
nderground work and has been tested and steeled in 


sign” 
the ag! 
er in a 


incorporated. In the lengthy process of re-education, they 
became welded, with the Red Army, as they ultimately 
proved by their victories. 
follow in our cultural and educational work. True, this work 
is not so spectacular, b 
need every agitator and propa 
job if he works in a strictly Par 
does not limit himself to Party wor 
it is his duty to direct hundreds of 
whet their interest, overcome their ol 
enlist them in the work we are doing, 
the immensity of our work. It is onl 
that we can lead this mass of people, ‘ 
pressed and drew away from us, along the right path. 
Such are the aims that every agitator and propagandist 
working in the sphere of extra-mural education SNe ies 
and constantly keep in sight. A host of practical difficulties 
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untered os i process, and you m 
munism by becoming repres must h 

f on study-circles, oe mi the 

which is now in the hand € enti - 

S of th r 

e 


will be enco 
cause of com 
ers, not only 0 
administration, 
st, 
ate 
Working 


class. 
We must overcome resistance f 

; 7 Tom ; 
tis ee only in the military and = Capitalists ; 
une ae eological resistance, which is fie Political g - all 
to aaah te It is the duty of our ae ae deep ti 
ppeesieaen Piet sacor coe of the Rconig weed 
ion and k Ses. The ; TKer, 
are to be seen a nowledge of e interest, 
this field too althans them are a guara communism _ ’ 
and only after ough, perhaps, not — of our sistopr 
great difficulties and ie oo as at the in 
1mes even eee 
es, 


Means 
of subsistence on th 
em 


that j 

S the bus; 

so; sae usin 

; ol ess 

° * “A should rae masters. That 

tenths of etariat. Here e business of the pec Ch ar 
time pitt must aie tee the business 

We read yest urgeoisie The work is devated 4 ae mu 

ing t tomorrow. whan’ of wiikk oretee Wrangel, bea 

Oa » Show you wi : 

ie an ot tht oe ag af hn sag 2 
D countries: we have secured e struggle is com- 

408 1 Very victory on an with a number 

e war front leaves 


, hands freer for the internal stp 
state eqganieation, Hives step that blag ee 
= ver the eae ary s gradually shifts the he Closer to victory 

economic policy. Propaganda of the id of the struggle 
illustrates what communism is, This kin type describes 
w useless, for we have to show in pra ind of Propaganda 


be built. All our propaganda must bees Lp Socialism 
ical experience of economic development That is the polit- 
; our prin- 


cipal task; whoever interprets it in 

renee to be a retrograde, one who A atten nary will show 
propaganda work among the masses of the nent conducting 
ers. Our main policy must now be to develo the and work- 
nomically, so as to gather in more poods of Cee State eco- 
more poods of coal, to decide how best to utilise these ‘ond 
of grain and coal and preclude starvation—that is pe Aa 
All our agitation and propaganda must be focussed a rt 
aim. There must be less fine talk, for you cannot satist the 
working people with fine words. As soon as the war se iles 
us to shift the focus from the struggle against the bourgeoisie 
from the struggle against Wrangel and the whiteguards we 
shall turn to economic policy. And then agitation and prop- 
aganda will play a role of tremendous and ever growing 
importance. 

Every agitator must be a state leader, a leader of all the 
peasants and workers in the work of economic development. 
He must tell them what one should know, what pamphlets 
and books one should read to become a Communist. 

That is the way to improve our economic life and make it 
more secure, more social; that is the way to increase produc- 
tion, improve the food situation and distribution of the goods 
produced, increase coal output, and restore industry without 


capitalism and without the capitalist spirit. f 
What does communism consist in? All Baa gare! 

é in a way that wl : 
communism must be conducted in y tt. Communism 


t ; i state’s developmen 
é peaetats gagANOE Aeeible to the masses of the workers 


must be made comprehe vorkers 
i i ir own cause. That as 
Seine panel ae Sar iat J a ameunle of mistakes are 


Politics of 


and 
js no 
is to 


workers and the peasants must the 
prove our apparatus, with our assistance, 
quate as it is. To us, that is no eg ; becom 
ry, or a task to be accomplished; it 5& 


ro ramme, 
gene a matter of 
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: ent. Although we suffered som 
actual and abe aig tare at least learnt from Hines 
cruel Pepe ne complete victory. Now, too, we must learn 
reverses an Mee defeat and must remember that the workerg 
a ee to be instructed by taking the work already 
she ae an example. We must point out what is bad, 
a as to avoid it in future. 16% 

By taking constructive work as an example, y Tepeating 
it time and again, we shall succeed in turning Anefficient 
communist managers into genuine builders, and, in the first 
place, into builders of our economic life. We shall achieve 
our targets and overcome all the obstacles which we have 
inherited from the old system and cannot be eliminated at 
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Conference of Political Educa- 


tion Workers (November 1-8, 
1920), Moscow 


On Polytechnical Education 
Notes on Theses by Nadezhda Konstantinoyna 4° 


(Private. Rough draft, Not to be F 
I will think this over once eae idee 
That is not the way to write about polytechnical education: 
it sounds abstract, for the remote future; current, present- 
day, deplorable reality is not taken into account. 
It is necessary 
(1) to add one or two theses about the importance of poly- 
technical education in principle 


according to Marz } 
according to our R. C. P. Programme 


(2) to say clearly that on no account can we renounce the 
principle and the putting into effect immediately, so far as 
is possible, of education specifically on polytechnical lines. 

17th thesis out. 

On secondary education (12-17) to say: ee 

The Republic’s extremely difficult economic anation 
so dan at the present time, unquestionably and immedi- 
ately, : 

the fusion* of secondary schools and a —— 

transformation* of secondary schools into techni ce oe 
but at the same time, to avoid ec gaia pee 
schools, the following exact rules should ee to he 

1) Early specialisation to be avoided; an! 

Worked out on this. elt tachind 

2) General educational subjects to be enlarged in all 
C 

al schools. emulate 


* (Correction: fuse not the whole 9 
Years, as indicated and decided by educationalists.) “a 


Annual programmes to be drawn up; 


Communism eo 


G 
(If there are no History in general it 


STaphy 


Ss a 
such programme ” of revolutions etc. 
harsky 
yet, Lunac * of the 1917 
to be hanged) revolution 


a9) he immediate transition t 
binding task to be t ion to poly 
itl education or, more accurately, immediate Tealisn 
tion of a number of steps to polytechnical education, feasible 
at present, such as: 


Jointly a) visit to a power Station, the Dearest 
with Goelro one, and a number of lectures With ex. 
ae periments there; a number of practica) 

jobs, any that are possible with electricity: 
work out at jonce detailed programmes 
(for 1 visit; for a course of 5, 10 lectures; 
of 1, 2 months, etc.); 


b) the same to every decently organised 


state farm; 
c) the same to every decently organised 
works; 
Jointly d) mobilisation (for lectures on electricity 
with Goelro and polytechnical education, taking charge 
= 


of the practical work, excursions, etc.) 
of all engineers, agronomists, all graduates 


from university physics and mathe- 
matics faculties; 


e) organisation of small museums on po- 
ytechnical education, mobile exhibitions 


Jolners, fitters immediately, Unquestionab 
Joiners, fitters, etc., but with such-and-such an addition 
due 1 and polytechnical minimum knowl- 
The task of the secondary school (more accurately: of 
.© Upper classes of the Secondary school, 12-17 age group) 
1s to turn out 
4 joiner, 
a Carpenter, 
& turner, and So forth, 
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pecoming a skilled man and line 


who knows his job thoroughly 
rae i apable o 
ractice, bul with this addition, p, sul this j 
p should have a broad general ee that this “craftsman” 
um grounding in such-and-suel es (should have a mini- 
to be indicated); srences: Which exactly 

should be a Communist (indicate ex 
Pk ka 1 

shou ve a polytechnical out] 
(beginnings) of polytechnical eben and the foundations 
namely: : 

a) fundame i ‘at 
i ae ntal conceptions of electricity (define precise- 
bats, application of electricity to the engineering 
? 

(cc) ditto the chemical industry, 
ane Aad idea of the plan for electrification of the 

S.F.S.R., 

(ee) a visit to a power station, a works, a state farm not 
less than 1-3 times, 

(ff) swch-and-such foundations of agricultural science, etc. 


The minimum of knowledge to be worked out in detail. 


Grinko has evidently overdone it to the point of stupi- 
ae rejecting polytechnical education [maybe, partly, 
0. Y. Schmidt too]. 

This to be corrected.) 


actly what he should 


. 532-34 
Written at the end of 1920 Vol. 36, pp 


Instructions of the Central Committee 


to Communists Working in the 
People’s Commissariat for Education 


1. Unreservedly adhering to the position defined by the 
Programme of the R.C.P. in regard to polytechnical educa- 
tion (see, in particular, §§ 1 and 8 of the section dealing with 
education), the Party must regard the lowering of the age 
for general and polytechnical education from seventeen to 
fifteen as only a practical expedient necessitated by the 
country’s poverty and ruin caused by the wars imposed 
upon us by the Entente.42 : 

Vocational training for persons of fifteen years of age and 
upwards “in conjunction with ... general polytechnical educa- 
tion” (§ 8 mentioned above) is absolutely compulsory all 
over the country, wherever there is the slightest opportunity 
to introduce it, 

2. The main failing of the People’s Commissariat for 
Education is its lack of practical efficiency, inadequate 
attention to the recording and verification of practical expe- 
Tience, lack of systematic application of its lessons, and prev- 
alence of general arguments and abstract slogans. The 
People’s Commissar and the Collegium must concentrate 
on combating these defects. 
th he enlistment of Specialists, i.e., of teachers with 

feretical and long practical experience, and of persons 

aving such experience in technical (including agronomic) 

vocational training for work at the centre, is improperly 
epeanised in the People’s Commissariat for Education in 
general, and in Glavprofobr,*8 in particular. . 

. The registration of such workers, the study of their expe- 
rience, the Verification of the rowalte of their work, and their 
Systematic enlistment for responsible posts in local, and 
Specially central, work must be organised immediately. 
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Not a single serious measure Should be Carried 
canvassing the opinion of these Specialists aad 
their continued Co-operation, 

It goes without saying that the enlistm 
must be carried out under these two indisper 
first, specialists who are not Communists 
the control of Communists: Secondly, ¢ 
must determine the content of the Curricula, in so far as thi 
concerns general educational Subjects, 4 er 
philosophy, the social Sciences and Communist education 

4, Curricular for the maj i ; 
ments and for courses, lectures » Colloquia and prac- 
tice periods must be drawn up and end 
gium and the People’s Commissar, 

5. The Standard Labour School Department, 


t Without 
ob taining 


ent of Specialists 
sable Conditions: 


must work under 


vocational and polytechnical education and to the utilisa- 
tion for that purpose of every tolerably well-organised 
industrial and agricultural enterprise (state farm, agricultu- 
ral experimental station, well-organised farm, etc., electric 
ower stations, etc.). : 
: To avoid disruption of normal operations, the ome 
and the order in which economic enterprises and peers 
ments are to be used for polytechnical a ee A 
determined by agreement with the economic ag 
cerned. i f reporting must 
a eating boneless i a eG io edtinate the ne and veri- 
be devised to make it possible Staaten of (His “Wark 
fy the results of the work. The orga tion is highly unsat- 
in the People’s Commissariat for Educatio 
isfactory. io ers, pamphlets, eee 
7. The distribution of newspapers, ms in schools an 
"boot libraries and reading T00 The result is that 
and books to libra unsatisfactory. san of Soviet 
elsewhere is also highly nly a small section a 
nd books reach only tory workers and p 
newspapers a tremely few factory W ed from top to 
office bepel eon must be reorganis 
ants. is who 


bottom. Vol. 32, pp. 420-22 


Pravda No. 25, February 5, 
1924 


ge 


To A. V. Lunacharsky, M. N. Pokrovsky 
and Y. A. Litkens 


April 8, 1924 
Comrades Lunacharsky, Pokrovsky and Litkens 


Signs are increasing that, as regards systematic and 
planned work, affairs in the People’s Commissariat of Educa- 
tion are not improving, in spite of the directives of the 
Central Committee and the special instructions of the Central 
Committee when the People’s Commissariat of Education 
was being reorganised. 

When will the main plan of work be drawn up? What 
questions will be included in this plan? Such questions as the 
writing of textbooks—the library network and its use— 
model schools—accountability of the teachers—programmes 
for training courses, lectures, classes in schools—supervision 
over the degree of effective fulfilment of programmes and 
the progress of class studies? 

Or other questions? Which? 

What questions have been recognised as most important 
and urgent? 

b Are there decisions on this subject? What measures ar? 

cing taken for systematic supervision of their fulfilment? 


I request a brief reply. 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 
Chairman, Council of People’s Commissars 


First publishe Vol. 35, p. 482 
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nin Miscellany pe in Le- 


ne New Economic Polic 
T sks of the Political nace 


a 
epartments 


D 
port to the Second All-Russia Cong 
Tess 


prom Re 
of Political Education Departments 


October 17, 
Obsolete Methods 


t one time we needed d i 
decrees. We pean ei Sa ane 
eded them to show the ne hk ee 
wanted to build, what new and hitherto Shale rte 
were striving for. But can we go on aitiee beet 
: — oi build? No. Even an ordinary i Mt 
Lda’ us and say: “What use is it to keep on sh a 
u you want to build? Show us that you can build. 
: a can't build, we're not with you, and Lge 
all And he will be right. oa 
one is the ti i 
ken hires toes it was necessary to draw political 
ee Won sks; today these tasks must be carried out 
rae gat e. Today we are confronted with cultural tasks 
ane ee that political experience, which can 
lama : put into practice. Either we lay an economic 
ell eg ae the political gains of the Soviet state, or we 
fae .. em all. This foundation has not yet been laid— 
The Fas at we must get down to. 
ae) ried he raising the cultural level is one of the most 
Binet nfronting us. And that is the job the Political 
oo. a Departments must do, if they are capable of 
they e cause of “political education”, which is the title 
but h ve adopted for themselves. It is easy to adopt a title; 
ow about acting up to it hope that after this 


A 
festos and 
time we ne 


pout this. 


C 

ace shall have precise 

July 19. 4990. for the Abolition of Illiteracy wae s 

Tead the 4920. Before coming to this Tess 

All-R . decree establishing that commission 

ussia Commission for the Abolition of Illiteracy.-- 
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More than that—Extraordinary Commission for th 
tion of Illiteracy. Let us hope that'after this Cane Abolj. 
shall receive information about what has been dog We 
field, and in how many gubernias, and that the tort this 
be concrete. But the very need to set up an Extraordj at 
Commission for the Abolition of Illiteracy shows that We ar 
(what is the mildest term I can use for it?), well, something 
like semi-savages because in a country that was not semi. 
savage it would be considered a disgrace to have to set 
an Extraordinary Commission for the Abolition of Illiteracy, 
In such countries illiteracy is abolished in schools. There they 
have tolerably good schools where people are taught. What 
are they taught? First of all they are taught to read and write. 
If we have not yet solved this elementary problem it is 
ridiculous to talk about a New Economic Policy. 


The Greatest Miracle of All 


What talk can there be of a new policy? God grant that 
we manage to stick to the old policy if we have to resort 
to extraordinary measures to abolish illiteracy. That is 
obvious. But it is still more obvious that in the military 
and other fields we performed miracles. The greatest miracle 
of all, in my opinion, would be if the Commission for the 
Abolition of Illiteracy were completely abolished, and if 
no proposals, such as I have heard here, were made for sepa- 
rating it from the People’s Commissariat of Education. 


If that is true, and if you give it some thought, you will 
agree with me that an 


extraordinary commission ‘should be 
Set up to abolish certain bad proposals. 
_ More than that—it is not enough to abolish illiteracy; 
it is necessary to build up Soviet economy, and for thal 
literacy alone will not carry us very far. We must raise cul- 
ture to a much higher level. A man must make use of his abili- 
ty to read and write; 


he must have something to read, he 
must have newspapers and propa 


anda i 
should be properly distributed an taupe Rape lent i ge 
get lost in transit, as they do now, so that no more than half 
of them are read, and the rest are used in offices for some 
purpose or other. Perhaps not even one-fourth reach the 
People. We must learn to make full use of the scanty re- 
Sources we do possess. 
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phat is why we must, in connectj 

:, Policy, ceasel nection w 

ic Policy elessly propagate the Ae i Sg: Kaa: 
at political 

all costs, 


non" tion calls for rai 
ducatio raising t 
pility to read and thera level of culture at 


The a nie ite mus 
purpose of raising the cultural et made to serve the 
use the ability to read and wri © peasants must be 


able to 
of their farms and their state write for the improveme 
Soviet laws are very good laws, b ‘ 
one an opportunity to combat aera : 
an opportunity the workers and Manni 
state do not have. But does anybod ie In any capitalist 
Hardly anybody! Not only the vel ake advantage of this? 
percentage of the Communists do wa but an enormous 
Soviet laws to combat red tape and b ee 
a truly Russian phenomenon as bribe cai cera or such 
fight against this? Our laws? Our sehen d a) Biavlene thio 
ry! We have any number of laws! Why tant On Hie eontne- 
no success in this struggle? Because it ee oe 
by propaganda alone. It can be done if ripe he 
people help. No less than half our Coameninisse: ace 1 oat 
of fighting, to say nothing’of those who are ate alg 
the fight. True, ninety-nine per cent of you are Curtin Mi 
and you know that we are carrying out an operation ane rr 
latter Communists. The operation is being carried out b the 
Commission for Purging the Party, and we have nope of 
removing a hundred thousand or so from our Party. Some 
any two hundred thousand, and I much prefer that figure. 
: hope very much that we shall expel a hundred thousand 
two hundred thousand Communists who have attached 
emselves to the Party and who are not only incapable 
of fighting red tape and bribery, but are even a hindrance 
in this fight. 


hey give e 
very- 
y and red tare. 


Tasks of Political Educationalists 


Tf we purge the Party of a couple of 
will be useful, but that is only a tiny fraction of what we 
artments must adapt 


must do, The Political Education Dep 
all their activities to this purpose. Mi 
likewise not enough. We 


combated; but literacy alone is 
also need the culture which teaches us * 
h no militar 


bribery. It is an ulcer whic 
449 


re s can heal. By the very nature of 4. 
SO by military victories and Politica] refs i 
hut only by raising the Seer eee ADE. that ie the tag) 
thal doealees upon the Political Education Depa ments 

Political educationalists must not understand their job 
as that of functionaries, as often Seems to be the Case when 
people discuss whether representatives of Keres Political 


t, the people will-say that 
I does not come within 
of your department, we ha 


i inst barbarism and 
against ulcers like bri ory, eanda against ba 


: ; i the 
means Practical results, it means teaching 

People how to ae eve these results, and setting an example 

= others, not as members of an Executive Committee, but 

oe ee Citizens who, 

able not only to hurl : : 

a Widely Practised among us—but to show how this evil 
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really be overcome. This is a very diff 
annol be practised until the pe level Gf ph es 
aised, until mo ery of workers and peasants is ee 
tured than now. It is to this function that I should like mat 
af all to draw the attention of the Central Political Shee 
tion Department. lduca- 
1 should aid like to sum up all that I have said a 1 
suggest practical solutions for the problems chat. wontne - 
the Gubernia Political Education Departments. ont 


The Three Chief Enemies 


In my opinion, three chief enemies now confront one 
irrespective of one’s departmental functions; these tasks 
confront the political educationalist, if he is a Communist— 
and most of the political educationalists are. The three chief 
enemies that confront him are the following: the first is 
communist conceit; the second—illiteracy, and the third— 


bribery. 


The First Enemy—Communist Conceit 


A member of the Communist Party, who has not yet been 
combed out, and who imagines he can solve all his problems 
by issuing communist decrees, is guilty of communist con- 
ceit. Because he is still a member of the ruling party and is 
employed in some government ‘office, he imagines this enti- 
tles him to talk about the results of political education. Noth- 
ing of the sort! That is only communist conceit. The point 
is to learn to impart political knowledge; but that we have 
not yet learnt; we have not yet learnt how to approach 
the subject properly. 


The Second Enemy—llliteracy - 

As regards the second enemy, illiteracy, I can fide 4 ae 
long as there is such a thing as illiteracy In our country ™ 1 
ae much to talk about polis ‘ 
political problem; it is a con ition 
useless talking about politics. An illiterate person stands 
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: st learn his ABC W; 
tics, he must firs - With, 

omphiges no politics; without that there 4p, rit 

pes fairy-tales and prejudices, but not Politics, "Ura 


The Third Enemy—Bribery 


Lastly, if such a thing as b 


Tibery is possible i 
talking about politics. Here 


we have n 
ible to pur 


in the air and Produce ab 
ly no results. A law applied j Sas 


t is no 


8S we must strive for 

we should be doing!), we must understand 
that a higher cultural level of the masses is what is required, 
This higher leve 


otherwise it will be 
y to solve our problems. 


Difference Between Military 
and Cultural Problems 


A cultural Problem cannot be solved as quickly as Jue 
cal and military Problems. It must be understood that con a 
tions for further Progress are no longer what they rolitical 
® period of acute crisis it is possible to achieve a ae i 
victory within a few weeks. It is possible to obtain ass a 
in war in a few months, But it is impossible to ac i 
cultural Victory in such a short time. By its . aareetes 
it requires longer Period; and we must adapt a display 
to this longer Period, plan our work accordingly, ‘ad method. 
® maximum of Perseverance, persistence eet on the 
Without these qualities it is impossible even to naa of the 
work of political education. And the only criterion i 


: jllitoracys 
ribory which persists on the soil ropaganday A 
le really to accep! oar ¢ 
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a 
iy 


. guidance and our pamphlets 
ou improvement in the feloaal epics the result 

Those are the functions of the Political a . 
ments in connection with the New Re Depart- 
| hope this Congress will help us to aries ¢ Policy, and 
in this field. @ greater success 


may be 


Bulletin of the Second All- 

Russia Con of Political Vol. 33, pp. 73-79 
Education oo No. 2, 

October 19, 1924 


Ninth All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets 
2 


Instructions by the Ninth All-Russia Congress 
bees ha Questions of Economic Activities uw 


December 28 


The Ninth Congress is of the opinion that the task of the 
People’s Commissariat of Education in this new period is 
to train, in the shortest possible period, specialists in al] 
fields from among the peasants and workers; and it orders 
that school and extra-mural education should be more 
closely connected with the current economic tasks of the 
Republic as a whole, as well as of the given region and local- 
ity. In particular, the Ninth Congress! of Soviets declares 
that far from enough has been done to fulfil the decision of 
the Eighth Congress of Soviets on the popularisation of the 
plan for the electrification of Russia, and requires that 
every electric power station mobilise all competent forces 
and arrange regular talks, lectures and practical studies 
a acquaint the workers and peasants with the importance of 
ri ag and with the plan for electrification. In those 

yezds where no power Stations yet exist, at least small 


tied ee mae be built as speedily as soa and 
: al Centres . the en- 
Couragement of ever or propaganda, education and 


Y initiative in this field. 


Wri 
Titten on December 25. 1924 Vol. 33, PP: 480-81 


prom On the Significance of Militant Materialism 

Engels long ago advised the contemporary leaders 
the proletariat to translate the cillitans elke enn : 
of the late eighteenth century for mass distribution ete 
the people.“* We have not done this up to the present te vite 
shame be it said (this is one of the numerous proofs that it 
is much easier to seize power in a revolutionary epoch than 
to know how to use this power properly). Our apathy, inacti- 
vity and incompetence are sometimes excused on all sorts 
of “lofty” grounds, as, for example, that the old atheist 
literature of the eighteenth century is antiquated, unscientif- 
ic, naive, etc. There is nothing worse than such pseudo- 
scientific sophistry, which serves as a screen either for pedan- 
try or for a complete misunderstanding of Marxism. There 
is, of course, much that is unscientific and naive in the atheist 
writings of the eighteenth-century revolutionaries. But nobody 
prevents the publishers of these writings from abridging 
them and providing them with brief postscripts pointing 
out the progress made by mankind in the scientific criticism 
of religions since the end of the eighteenth century, mention- 
ing the latest writings on the subject, and so forth. It would 
be the biggest and most grievous mistake a Marxist could 
make to think that the millions of the people (especially the 
peasants and artisans), who have been condemned by all 
modern society to darkness, ignorance and superstition, 
can extricate themselves from this darkness only along 
the straight line of a purely Marxist education. These messes 
should be supplied with the most varied ey ee a 
material, they should be made familiar ane se el 
most diverse spheres of life, they ceorg e jt satis 
in every possible way, 80 as 10 Pog the most varied 
from their religious torpor, stir them a A forth 
angles and by the most varied methods, ron of the old 

The keen, vivacious and talented ie early attacked 
eighteenth-century atheists wittily and oP 
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the prevailing clericalism and will very often Prove 


] times more suitable for arousing people thous. 

' . 

reli bn torpor than the dull and dry Paraphrase i 
Weert almost completely unillustrated by sino 


facts, which predominate in our literatur 

acre is no use hiding the fact) frequently distort 4 = 
ism. We have translations of all the major work = 
and Engels. There are absolutely no grounds for fe 
the old atheism and old materialism wil] rem 
mented by the corrections introduced by Marx and Engels 
The most important thing—and it is this that j : 
quently overlooked by those of our Communists who are 
supposedly Marxists, but who in fact mutil 


intelligent criticism of religions. 
On the other hand, take a 


is is toadying to the ruling bourgeoisie, which all over the 
world devotes to the support of religion hundreds of millions 
of rubles from the profits squeezed out of the working people. 
: Scientist, Arthur Drews, while 
refuting religious Superstitions and fables in his book, 
Die Chr istusmythe (The Christ Myth), and while. showing 
that Christ never existed, at the end of the book declares 
in favour of religion, albeit a renovated, purified and more 
Subtle religion, one that would be capable of withstanding 
vie daily srowing naturalist torrent” (fourth German edi- 
tion, 1910, P. 238). Here we have an outspoken and deliber- 
ate Teactionary, who is openly helping the exploiters to 
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the old, decayed religious 
ropa’ tious and vile superstitions, 
mrnis does not mean that Drews should not be translated 
ee chat while in a certain measure effecting an alli ed, 
1M ho progressive section of the bourgeoisie Canim ance 
wl all consistent materialists should unflinching] unists 
a section when it is guilty of reacti ¥ expose 


: on. It means { 
a an alliance with the representatives of the ae 
oP its eighteenth century, i.e., the period when it 


‘volutionary would be to betray Marxism and materialism; 
nee “alliance” with the Drewses, in one form or another 
and in one degree or another, is essential for our struggle 
against the predominating religious obscurantists, 

Pod Znamenem Marksizma,® which sets out, to be an organ 
of militant materialism, should devote much of its space 
to atheist propaganda, to reviews of the literature on the 
subject and to correcting the immense shortcomings of our 
governmental work in this field. It is particularly important 
to utilise books and pamphlets which contain many concrete 
facts and comparisons showing how the class interests and 
class organisations of the modern bourgeoisie are connected 
with the organisations of religious institutions and religious 
propaganda. 

All material relating to the United: States of America, 
where the official, state connection between religion and 
capital is less manifest, is extremely important. But, on 
the other hand, it becomes all the clearer to us that so-called 
modern democracy (which the Mensheviks, the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, partly also the anarchists, etc., so unreaso- 
nably worship) is nothing but the freedom to preach what- 
ever is to the advantage of the bourgeoisie, to preach, namely, 
a mnoet reactionary ideas, religion, obscurantism, dsianee 
ot the exploiters, etc. F 

One would like to hope that a journal which par 
'o be a militant materialist organ will provide vag es a 
Public with reviews of atheist literature, showing tor ¥ 


eag ‘ itabl 
aa of readers any particular writing might be swe) 
n and mentioning decent translations 


{ so many), an 


Superstitions by new 
’ 


od Znamenem Marksizma No. 
* March 4992 


Preface to I. I. Stepanov’s 


ificati S.F.S.R. and the 
The Electrification of the R. 
ne Phase of World Economy 


I heartily recommend this book by Comrade Stepanoy 
to all Communists. 

The author has succeeded in giving a very able exposition 
of exceedingly difficult and important problems. He did 
very well in not writing a book for intellectuals (as is the 
practice among many of us who copy the worst manners of 
bourgeois writers), but for the working people, for the masses, 
for rank-and-file workers and peasants. To his book the 


aia Special reference must be made to the beginning 
‘ the author splendidly outlines the 


Ss usually a cloak to conceal the 


on th : bya hie) ory . 

* subject (that is, if it 18 not a cloak to conceal white- 
ie st-Revolutionary and Menshevik hostility 
© case) Viet Construction, which, in fact, is sometimes 


What 
Popular Men ee for genuine (and not idle-bureaucratic) 
Y all school ) 1s Precisely “school manuals” (for absolute- 
Sat down to 8) like this One. If all our Marxist writers 
Westions with. Such manuals, or textbooks, on all social 

Newspa . out ©xception, instead of wasting their efforts 
rl pais magazine political fireworks, Which every- 

28 


ody is sick and lired of w 
Hisgracotul siluation where, ® should no 
tariat captured Political Power 
yroletariat’s state sch : 


obtains several copies of it and that i 
station in Russia (there are over 800 of pd ee a 
copies of this book but also arranges popular lectures on 
electricity, on the electrification 

engineering in general. We must see to it that every village 
schoolteacher reads and assimil 

him in this a circle or group o 
physics should be organised in every uyezd), and not only 
reads, understands and assimilates it himself but is able 
to relate what is in it in a plain and intelligible way to his 
pupils, and to young peasants in general. 

It will require no little effort to do this. We are poor and 
uneducated. But that does not matter so long as our people 
realise that they must learn, and so long as they are willing 
to learn; so long as the workers and peasants clearly eee 
Stand that they must now learn not to “benefit” and produce 
profits for the landowners and capitalists, but to improve 
their own conditions of life. 

This knowledge and desire exist. And so ae 
shall start learning, and shall certainly learn 


N. Lenin 
March 18, 1922 


Vol. 33, pp. 245-46 
Pravda No. 64, 
March 24, 4922 


Pages from a Diary 


The recent publication of the report on literacy a 
the population of Russia, based on the census of 1926 (Lit 
cy In Russia, issued by the Central Statistical Board, Publie 
Education Section, Moscow, 1922), is a very important event 

Below I quote a table from this report on the State of 
literacy among the population of Russia in 1897 and 1929, 


peen soaring in the empyreal heights of “ 
Le te It shows what a vast amount of 
util have to do to reach the stand 


we «{-European civilised country. It also shows what 
W ilk of work we have to do today to 
all 


f out proletarian gains, anything like 
0 


proletarian 
urgent spade-work 
ard of an ordinary 
a vast 
achieve, on the basis 
a real cultural stan- 


ns must not confine ourselves t 
put too theoretical proposition. The 
our quarterly budget we must ta 
ractical way as well. In the first 
Fave to cut down the expenditure of 
other than the People’s Commiss 
the sums thus released should be assigned for the latter's 
needs. In a year like the present, when we are relatively well 
supplied, we must not be chary in increasing the bread ration 
for schoolteachers. 

Generally speaking, it cannot be said that the work now 
being done in public education is too narrow. Quite a lot 
is being done to get the old teachers out of their rut, to 
attract them to the new problems, to rouse their interest in 
new methods of education, and in such problems as religion. 

But we are not doing the main thing. We are not doing 
anything—or doing far from enough—to raise the school- 
teacher to the level that is absolutely essential if we want 
any culture at all, proletarian or even bourgeois. We must 
bear in mind the semi-Asiatic ignorance from which we have 
not yet extricated ourselves, and from which we cannot 
extricate ourselves without strenuous effort—although we 
have every opportunity to do so, because nowhere are the 
masses of the people so interested in real culture as they are 
in our country; nowhere are the problems of this culture 
tackled so thoroughly and consistently as they are in our 
country; in no other country is state power in the hands of 
the working class which, in its mass, is fully aware of the 

eficiencies, I shall not say of its culture, but of its literacy; 
nowhere is the working class so ready to make, and nowhere 
is i actually making, such sacrifices to improve its position 
in this respect as in our country. ° . 

Too little, far too little, is still being done by us to adjust 
our state budget to satisfy, as a first measure, the Late 
ments of elementary public education. Even in our ie he 

ommissariat of Education we all too often find disgracefully 
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o this incontrovertible 
very next time we revise 
ke this matter up in a 
place, of course, we shall 
government departments 
ariat of Education, and 


F in some state publishing establish, 
ae be ae to the concept that the state's first Conca 
ahouté not be publishing houses but that there should “ 
people to read, that the number of people able to read 
greater, so that book publishing should have a wider polit 
cal field in future Russia, Owing to the old (and bad) ha 
we are still devoting much more time and effort to technica| 
questions, such as the question of book Publishing, than 
lo the general political question of literacy among the People 
If we take the Central Vocational Education Board, we 
are sure that there, too, we shall find far too much that ig 
superfluous and inflated by departmental inter 


never achieved, and Cannot achieve, in bourgeois society. 
his is a truism and Tequires no proof. We must strive for 
this state of affairs by working steadily, methodically and 
Persistently to raise the teacher to a higher cultural level, 
lo train him thoroughly for his really high calling and— 
i mainly and mainly—to improve his position mate- 
Tially, i 
We must Systematically step up our efforts to angen 
the schoolteachers So as by dears them from the a alae 
of the bourgeois System that they still are in all a. Baviel 
countries without exception, into the bulwark of o* peas- 
System, in order, through their agency, to divert ne them 
antry from alliance with the bourgeoisie and to bri 
Into alliance with the proletariat. 


—_— ,? eee 
aa 


want briefly to emphasise the special importance in this 

vospoct of regular visits to the villages; such visits, it is 

are already being practised and should be regularly 

, moted. We should not stint money—which we all too 

often waste on the machinery of state that is almost entirely 

roduct of the past historical epoch—on measures like 
these visits to the villages. 

For the speech I was to have delivered at the Congress of 
Soviets in December 1922 I collected data on the patronage 
yndertaken by urban workers over villagers. Part of these 
data was obtained for me by Comrade Khodorovsky, and 
since I have been unable to deal with this problem and give 
it publicity through the Congress, I submit the matter to 
the comrades for discussion now. 

Here we have a fundamental political question—the rela- 
tions between town and country—which is of decisive impor- 
tance for the whole of our revolution. While the bourgeois 
state methodically concentrates all its efforts on doping 
the urban workers, adapting all the literature published at 
state expense and at the expense of the tsarist and bourgeois 
parties for this purpose, we can and must utilise our political 
power to make the urban worker an effective vehicle of 
communist ideas among the rural proletariat. 

I said “communist”, but I hasten to make a reservation for 
fear of causing a misunderstanding, or of being taken too 
literally. Under no circumstances must this be understood 
to mean that we should immediately propagate purely 
and strictly communist ideas in the countryside. As long 
as our countryside lacks the material basis for communism, 
it will be, I should say, harmful, in fact, I should say, fatal, 
for communism to do so. 

That is a fact. We must start by establishing contacts 
between town and country without the preconceived aim of 
implanting communism in the rural districts. It is an aim 
which cannot be achieved at the present time. It is inoppor- 
tune, and to set an aim like that at the present time would 
be harmful, instead of useful, to the cause. 

But it is our duty to establish contacts between the urban 
Workers and the rural working people, to establish between 

em a form of comradeship which can easily be created. 

is is one of the fundamental tasks of the working class 
Which holds power. To achieve this we must form a number 
of associations (Party, trade union and private) of factory 
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which would devote themselves regularly to 
poe pe ee in their cultural development. 

Is it possible to “attach” all the urban groups to al] the 
village groups, so that every working-class SOUP may take 
advantage regularly of every opportunity, of every occasion 
to serve the cultural needs of the village group it is “at. 
tached” to? Or willit be possible to find other forms of contact? 
I here confine myself solely to formulating the question in 
order to draw the comrades’ attention to it, to point out 
the available experience of Western Siberia (to which Com- 
rade Khodorovsky drew my attention) 


and to present this 
gigantic, historic cultural task in all its magnitude. 


We are doing almost nothing for the rural districts outside 
our official budget or outside official channels. True, in our 
country the nature of the cultural relations between town 
and village is automatically and inevitably changing. Under 
capitalism the town introduced political, economic, moral, 
physical, etc., corruption into the countryside. In our case, 
towns are automatically beginning to introduce the very 
opposite of this into the countryside. But, I repeat, all this 


is going on automatically, spontaneously, and can be im- 
proved (and later increased a hundredfold) by doing it consci- 
ously, methodically and systematically. 


We shall begin to advance (and shall then surely advance 
a hundred times more quickly) only after we have studied 
the question, after we have formed all sorts of workers’ 
organisations—doing everything to prevent them from 


becoming bureaucratic—to take up the matter, discuss it 
and get things done. 


January 2, 1923 


ASsist- 


Pravda No. 2, 


Vol. 33, pp. 462-66 
January 4, 1923 


prom Our Revolution 


(Apropos of N. Sukhanov's Notes) 


You say that civilisation is necessary for the building 
of socialism. Very good. But why could we not first create 
such prerequisites of civilisation in our country as the expul- 
sion of the landowners and the Russian capitalists, and then 
start moving towards socialism? Where, in what books, have 
you read that such variations of the customary historical 
sequence of events are impermissible or impossible? 

Napoleon, I think, wrote: “On s’engage et puis ... on voit.” 
Rendered freely this means: “First engage in a serious battle 
and then see what happens.” Well, we did first engage in 
a serious battle in October 1917, and then saw such details 
of development (from the standpoint of world history they 
were certainly details) as the Brest peace,“ the New Econom- 
ic Policy,®° and so forth. And now there can be no doubt 
that in the main we have been victorious. 

Our Sukhanovs, not to mention Social-Democrats still 
farther to the right, never even dream that revolutions can- 
not be made in any other way. Our European philistines 
never even dream that the subsequent revolutions in Oriental 
countries, which possess much vaster populations and a much 
vaster diversity of social conditions, will undoubtedly 
display even greater distinctions than the Russian revolu- 

ion. 

It need hardly be said that a textbook written on K autski- 
an lines was a very useful thing in its day. But it is time, 
for all that, to abandon the idea that it foresaw all the forms 
of development of subsequent world history. It would be 
timely to say that those who think so are simply fools. 


January 17, 1923 


Published in Pravda No. 447, Vol. 33, p. 480 
May 30, 1923 


Notes * 


1 This article was written by Lenin in the autumn of 1895 in answer 
to S. N. Yuzhakov’s article “An Educational Utopia. A Plan for 
Universal, Compulsory Secondary Education”, published in Russ- 
koye Bogatstvo for May 1895. 

Lenin severely criticised the plan advanced by Yuzhakoy, who 
proposed oamrpilaory education in agricultural secondary schools 
(gymnasia), the poorer students having to cover the costs of their 
tuition by working in agriculture, and showed the reactionary char- 
acter of this plan. p. 17 


* Russkoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth)—a monthly magazine published 
in St. Petersburg from 1876 to the middle of 1918. In the early 1890s 
it became the organ of the liberal Narodniks. It advocated reconci- 
liation with the tsarist government and waged a bitter struggle 
against Marxism and the Russian Marxists. p. 17 


* Narodism—a petty-bourgeois trend in the Russian revolutiona 
movement, w oh ures je as the 1860s and 1870s. The Narod- 
niks were out to abolish the autocracy and hand over the 1 age oo 
estates to the peasantry. At the same time they denied the deve oa 
ment of capitalist relations in Russia to be a natural mpeg Sp on 
accordingly regarded the peasantry, and not the apg iohevs 
main rerclatigiary force, and the village commune as re crimes 
of socialism. With the object of rousing the peasants to ioe, ae 
eet the autocracy the gece Neti into the country, 
the people”, but gained no support there. F 

Sanniian wene through a camber of stages Le ee 
democratism to liberalism. In the ei hties and nine ot 5 ag eo 
niks took a conciliatory stand towards tsarism, ny Marxism. 
ests of the kulaks, and waged a bilter fight aga p. 17 


ies introduced 
“ Zemstvo—the name given to the local Salis praetor emer were 
in the central gubernias of tsarist Russia in 1864. 


i 4975 
* © Translation into English. Progress Publishers, a 


omic problems (hospital 
urely local econo seg id fan pr 
limited hee Feguratce, etc.), heir ACLIVILICn Were Contes) wild 
in ‘provincial Governors and the Ministry of Intee Alea 5, 
the 


Lerual Aifaip, 
could prevent the implementation of any decisions dleappry ch 


1d}, 


Hi 
the government, b. My 
, this article for the newspaper Rabocheye 1, ne 
ey ce prepared by the St, Petersburg League .\/ boy The 


7 { the Working Class, The first jou), 2) Pégle 
for the Emancipation o he ehe of 
as Dyelo was prepared and edited by Lenin, ee 


The Holy Synod—the supreme body of the Orthodox Chureh fy tsar. 
ist Russia, 


is to Sunday schools for adults, in tt 
ad iy do Soctal-Democrats utilised these sch 
education of the workers, 


p. 25 

118 cage Worker, 

ols for political 
p. 25 


Serf bondage was abolished in Russia in 1861, The refo 
by the taarist government in the interests of the serf owners: landed 
proprietorship remained and the peasants’ lands were declared the 
property of the landowners. The peasant could only get a land allot. 
ment according to the standard established by law (and even then 
by agreement with the landowner), and had to redeem it, that is, 
to pay for it, : 

For a number of years after the abolition of serfdom the peasants 
remained “temporarily bound” and had to render services to the 
landowners in the shape of quit-rent or corvés service. The Reform 
enabled the landowners to “cut off” and appropriate more than one 
fifth of the lands formerly cultivated by the peasants. The landowners 
secured possession of these cut-off lands which were the best parts of 
the peasants’ allotments (meadows, watering places, grazing grounds, 
and so on) and without which the peasants could not engage in inde- 

dent farming. Approximate estimates show that after the Re 

orm, the nobility possessed 74,500,000 dessiatines of land (one des 
nih ea 1.0925 hectares) and millions of peasants 33,700,000 des- 
es, 


In all, 22,000,000 serfs, 


“emancipated” by th R 
% atin on @ Reform of 1861, 


io- 

d the Reform of 1864 the firat mass act of ¥ 

lence against the peasantry in the interests of nascent er? 
periculture— the landowners were “clearing the estates” lor > 2 


Fin was effected 


formerly belonging to landowners, we 


Tally a logislative } d 

© elections to the Due | 
ma i Russ ct 
alivien ichiso of the working people sect of tho non- Russi ae 
abe on lting Russia was ‘ e tl limited ree a 

over etlon of the work paakeate alae 

a : ‘<ers and peasants had 10 robe 
ary-Tune 19970 Duma (April-June 1906) and the Seow 
Y wore dissolved by the government. a 


qhird coup d'état in 1907, th 

dn Law that still further curtailed” 

peasants one a ey a pi 
macy © ry bloc of land ae the absolute cy- 

Pe Third (1907-12) and the Fourth (A9t a Tn ig capitalists . 

3 Pp. 34 


w Rech (Speech)—a daily newspaper, centra! : 
al-Demeocratic Party, published in ae pont sing 


1918. 


uw Cadets (Constitutional-Democrati = ; 
|iberal-monarchist bourgeoisie = a) po Eee party of the 
October 1905. Under cover of false democratism and stl. wiite” 
selves as the party of “people's freedom” the Cadets wantat 
serve tsarism in the shape of a constitutional monarchy 
Playing a key part in the bourgeois Provisional Government 
the Cadets conducted a counter-revolutionary policy opposed to the 
people's interests. Aftér the October Socialist Revolution they tack 
part in all armed counter-revolutionary actions and in the campaizn= 
of the interventionists against Soviet Russia. p. 3! 


Constitutian- 
from 1906 to 
p. 3 


22 Octobrists, members of the Octobrist Party (also known as the Union 
of October Seventeen) — a counter-revolutionary party that \a- 
formed in Russia after the publication of the Manifesto of Octoh-r 
17 (30), 1905. The party re ted and defended the interests »/ 
the big industrialists and landowners who ran their estates on 
capitalist lines. The Octobrists gave their full support to the home 
and foreign policy of the tsarist government. p. 3! 


8 Progressists—a political grouping of the Russian liberal-monarchist 
Se lorry o, during the elections to the Duma and within 
the Duma itself sought to unite various elements of ” Rag SO 
and Iendowsee parties and groups under the banner aisles 
sanship”. ; itical 

In Neveulnn 41912, the Progressists formed a seperate Pe with 
rly with the following programme: a mode Se leleltie that is, 
imited franchise, petty reforms, a Tes d suppression of the revo- 
a government responsible to the Duma, ané SUPT tic revolution 
lutionary movement. Following the ag oem became members of 
of February 1917, some of the party re After the victory of the 


the bourgeois Provisional Government. © | ed an active strug 


gle against the Soviet power. 
y-bourgeo!s ul 


“4 Jovi —a up of pett A Hectuals wi 
cs the pe oe au) ting of peasants and tte onstituled in 
a Narodnik orientation. The Trudovik irst Duma. a re- 
April 1906 from the aman, 3 te eeinaed the abot dem bat 

i: ity, 
ce es ee be ecttl estates a ea bedies and univer 
urbap self-go isional 


i tve 
ae ia the Duma elections. the bourgeois oe 


In 1917 they gave active suppe si 
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; ,e October Socialist Revolution of 4¢ 
Government, Fe i hag pourgeois counter-revolution, ne 
rudovi 
the T this draft for a gee tr yng the Duma; 
w Lenin prepared 1° rod on June 4 (17), 1913 by A. Y. Badayey 
the speec pars te of the Budget Committee's report on estima 4 
during the de ee Education for 1913. The greater part of Lenin's 
of the Ministr |most word for word by Badayev, but he did at 
draft was rea rn When he read the sentence “Does not this govern. 


art ines to bo driven out by the people?” he was deprived of 
Li right to speak. P. 36 


x the highest government bodies of tsay; 
a ft ts ee 1810 - a legislative advisory body wh, — 
ns were appointed or approved by the tsar. The Council of 
State was a reactionary body that rejected even moderate bills 
passed by the State Duma. p. 38 


17 Black Hundreds—monarchist gangs that were formed by the tsarist 
lice to combat the revolutionary movement. They murdered revo- 
fationarien, attacked progressive intellectuals and organised anti- 
Jewish pogroms. p. 40 


18 The reference is to the coup d’état of June 3, 1907, and the publica- 
tion by the government of a new election law (see Note 9). p. 4i 


" Prosveshcheniye (Enlightenment)—a Bolshevik theoretical monthly 
published legally in St. Petersburg from December 1911 to June 1914. 


The second issue of the magazine carried Demyan Bedny’s fable 
“The Candle” for which it was confiscated. 7 ‘ p. 43 


)—a Bolshevik newspaper published 
5 (18), 1912. Fetersburg from February 26 (March 10) to October 
lived abroad me es twenty-seven issues appeared. Lenin whe 
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egions of Russia. At the First 
wea the Sand joined the Party. Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 
und conducted a nationalist an : ee 
matan working-class movement. d separatist policy in the 
‘within the R.S.D.L.P. the Bundists constantly supported it 
opportunist wing and waged a struggle against tho Bolsheviks. To 
the Bolshevik babe Sage 8 demand for the right of nations to 
gelf-determination the Bund opposed the demand for cultural nation- 
autonomy. During the First World War (1914-18) the Bundists 
social-chauvinist stand. In 1917 the Bund supported the ‘ae s 
ois Provisional Government and fought on the side of the ees 
mies of the October Socialist Revolution. In March 1921 the Pree 


p. 49 


% The reference is to the conference of the petty-bourgeoi 
Left-Narodnik parties of different nationalities, De, the vas a ate 
of national-socialist parties of Russia, held in Finland on April 16-20 
4907. ; 

Among the decisions adopted at the Conference were a decision 
on the annual convocation of congresses of national-socialist parties, 
on organising a special Secretariat for implementing the confe- 
rence decisions, on the relations between the national-socialist par- 
ties and on starting a periodical issued by the Secretariat. p. 51 


2% Liquidators—exponents of an opportunist trend that spread among 
the Mensheviks (an opportunist wing of the R.S.D.L.P) after the 
defeat of the 1905-07 Revolution. 

The liquidators demanded the dissolution of the illegal revolu- 
tionary party of the working class. Instead of the militant party they 
intended to create an opportunist “broad working-class party”, 
which would renounce revolutionary slogans and engage only in the 
legal activity permitted by the tsarist government. The policy of 
the liquidators was not supported by the workers. The Prague Con- 
ference of the R.S.D.L.P. (January 1912) expelled them from the 
Party. p. 54 


" Left Narodniks, that is Socialist-Revolutionaries, members of the 
je homeo party formed in Russia at the end of 1901 and i 
ginning of 1902. p. 5 


* Parish schools—elementary schools in pre-revolutionary Russia 1n 
which the main attention was paid to religious instruction, eats 
in the Church-Slavonic language and singing religious songs - - 
such subjects as the Russian language and arithmetic —— = died 
ed to than in other types of elementary schools. Children ~~ 
in these schools for two years (in some of them iy For wd in'some 
sequently the time of tuition was prolonged to three oat p. 53 
to five) years. 
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Arshin—a Russian measure of length us is 71.42 om. Pp. 


of the metric system. One arshin equa 


* i overn- 
© The Reilis case—a provocative trial engineered ty ae et aving 
ment in 4943 in Kiev. Beilis, a Jew, was falsely @ 
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isti for ritual purposes (actually, ¢ 6 
murdered gong ie Hundreds). The aim of this framstder 
was para anti-Semitism and incite pogroms so ag to diver, tne 
was to from the mounting revolutionary movement, Th, ti @ 
asaree at public feeling. Workers protest demonstrations wal 
held in S number of cities. Beilis ~vas acquitted, ere 


P. 56 
Northern Truth)—one of the names under yy. 
31 ee ee appeared between August 1 (14), and Septic 
ber 7 (20), 1943. 


BP. 56 

32 : skaya’s Public Education and Democracy Was not 
ey ee one Publishers, as had been Planned, and was one 
issued in 1917 by the Zhizn and Znaniye Publishers. p. 5) 


e held 
f Internationalist 


People’s Commis- 


p. 65 
* The Second All-Russia Trade Union Congress was held in Moscow on 
January 15-25, 1919, p. 66 


independence” and thus counterposed itself to the Communist Party 
and the proletarian state. As a result, bourgeois intellectuals made 
their way into the organisation and began to exert a decisive influence 
hate practically rejected 
previous generations, ignored the tasks of cul- 
ural and educational work among the masses, isolated themselves 
from life, and advocated the need to create a special “proletarian 
cultinre™ by “laboratory methods”. The Proletcult was not a wee 
8eneous organisation. Besides the bourgeois intellectuals, who et 
fu the head 0 wany of its organisations there were also young peope 
Tom among the workers who had a sincere desire to assist a 
cultural development of the Soviet state. Proletcult ae anc line 
flourished in 1919, but in the early 1920s they went into dec _ 
In 1932 Proleteult ceased to exist. P- 
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literate 


> and is 
No, 212 It vos 
: © people and finc 
.48 to organise them i 
i Tea te population with alt 
‘i Improve political educa- 
list-Revolutionaries (S.R.s) I se 
eee -R.s)—membe 
3 arty that emerged in late 1901-early 1902 when num 
Par groups and circles joined forces. During ‘th 
most of the S.R.s became eee ee, 
democratic revolution of February 1917, the Socialist-R i 
ries, together with the Mensheviks and Cadets, were she Gee, 
of the counter-revolutionary bourgeois-landlord Provisional Govern 
oes and the S.R. leaders were its members. Following the ae 
Socialist Revolution the S.R.s engaged in eounter-revolutionary 
subversive activity, gave active support to the inter ventionists and 
whiteguard generals, organised terrorist acts against leaders of th 
Soviet state and the Communist Party. e i 


tty-bourgeoj 
io of Aieeod 

irst World War 
After the bourgeois- 


38 The first communist subbotnik was organised on April 12, 191 
: : 2, 1919, 
by the railway workers of the Sortirovochnaya Station, Moscow- 
Kazan Railway. Later subbotniks were organised at many other 
undertakings and in various towns of the country. p. 97 


89 The Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars on the Chief Commit- 
tee for Political Education (Glavpolitprosvet), drawn up on the basis 
of Lenin’s instructions, was signed by Lenin on November 12, 1920 
and published in the newspaper Iavestia VTsIK No. 263 on No- 
vember 23, 1920. p. 104 


4 These are V. I. Lenin’s notes on N. Krupskaya’s theses which she 
prepared for a report on the problems of public education to be deli- 
vered at the Party Conference convened by the C.C. R.C.P.(B.). 
The Conference was held in pe yee from Dees eu be 
Janu 4, 1924, with the aim 0 preparing materials 

peatie r the Tenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.). On account of 

her illness, N. Krupskaya’s report on polytechnical —. be 


not delivered. 


4 Grinko, G. F., who was People’s Commissar blic education. It was 


i d his own scheme for pu 
bet on i reingiplen en under 15 there was to be a 


4) for children ere V Aaa 
“single system of social education, with a orga ab ar 
(nursery schools, children’s homes, seven-ye Ee cepacia reer otis 
lines”, and 2) after the age of 15 there was, 0 > on (in dustrial, 
in some sphere of production oF organisationa g 
agricultural, economic, etc.) . : ft 
mee Y Schmidt, who was then deputy ame ge . the terest of 
ministration for Vocational binges) argu! naval education 
i ctio ¢ as pos ( 
ae etn to caeate i instructor - cn Hucation, 
Schmidt wrote articles in the pres® agatmanch Vi production. 
arguing in favour of training 1D § Ne 


cted the R.C.P.(B.) programme 


This scheme et sharply criticised these views, 


inthe Sphere 
P. 113 
owes (Benin, France and Rug. 
42 The Entente— hape in 1907 and was directed against the im. 
sia) which took final shap Bary an 


Tee 
: 04. During the Elrst World war 

Entente cor s joined by the U.S.A., Japan and “ 

of 1014-18 oe othe October Socialist Revolution the chief oe 

soigie this bloc (Britain, France, the U.S.A. and Japan) 

ipants 0 d organisers of the armed intervention agai 


ame inspirers an 4inst 
aor Russia. P. 144 
= Chief Administration for Vocational Trainin 

er oe opera Commissariat for Public Education, p. tf 


“ i ic conferences (Russian abbreviation: Gubekoso) — 
Seal bodies of the Council of Labour and Defence set rk 
December 1920 by the decision of the Eighth All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets; they were attached to the Gubernia Executive Committees, 

p. 120 


“ The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection (the Russian abbreviation: 
Rabkrin) was set up on Lenin's initiative in February 1920, 


p. 120 
“ See F. Engels, Flichtlingsltteratur (Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 18, 
8. 532), p. 125 


" Pod Znamenem Marksizma (Under the Banner 0 Marzism) —a philo- 


sophical, social and i i 
1922 to tes economic monthly published in ee 


“ Lenin has in mind the resoluti i i 
t 

Pighth AUl-Russia Congress of ‘Soviets: (Deon gene erage iat 
p. 129 

Treaty was con luded b i d 

he countries of the ce cluded between Soviet Russia an 
i Tman bloc (German , Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
aria and Turkey) on March 3, ie in Brost-Litovale aden were 
. “He conclusion of the Brest Peace 
Party group of “Lelt Conrusele against L. D. Trotsky and an anti- 
Was signe owing to th mmunists”, The peace treaty with Germany 
1918 nb Germany wore of V. 1. Lenin. After the victory of the 
or 8), the All-R ia Ce ra overthrew the monarchy (November 
me atory Unjust Brest Treaty xecutive Committee annulled i 
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a asants had to deliver to the state all surpluses of agricul 1 
C ura 


pro Le the surplus requisitioning was rep] 
. a i i 

‘iat asats could eine of their surplus produc? out re i 
a hem in ahs rar et and buy consumer goods they bated mm 

The aim of the new economic policy (whic! temporarily * d 

ited extent allowed the existence of capitalist clements: ith 
the key economic positions held by the proletarian state) was {6 tk 
top the productive forces of the country, improve agriculture pr 
vreate the economic basis for transition to socialism. p. 137 
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Name Index 


B 


Bauer, Otto (1882-1938)—one of 


the leaders of Austrian Social- 
Democracy and the Second 
International, ideologist of 
what is known as Austrian 
Marxism, which is a variety 
of reformism. One of the 
authors of the bourgeois-na- 
tionalist theory of “cultural- 
national autonomy”; took a 
hostile attitude to the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution. —52 
Bedny, Demyan (Pridvorov, Y.A.) 
(1883-1945) —Soviet poet, 
member of the Bolshevik Par- 
ty. His poems and fables are 
imbued with the spirit of 
class struggle against the cap- 
italist system and its de- 
fenders. In the period of 
foreign military intervention 
and civil war went to the 
front as an agitator. —43 
Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832) — 
English jurist and philos- 
epber, ideologist of bourgeois 
li eralism, theoretician of 
utilitarianism. —75, 76,77 


Cc 


Chkhenkeli Akaky Iv i 
. anovich 
(1874-1959) _ Social-Demo- 
crat, Menshevik. After the 


bourgeois-democratic —reyo- 
lution of February 1917 rep- 
resented the Provisional Goy- 
ernment in Transcaucasia. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in the Georgian Menshevik 
Government (1918-21), after- 
wards lived abroad as an 
émigré. —54 


D 


Denikin, Anton Ivanovich (1872- 
1947)—general of the tsarist 
army, commander-in-chief 
of the whiteguard forces in 
the south of Russia in the 
period of foreign military 
intervention and civil war 
(1918-20). After his defeat 
by the Red Army (in March 
1920) he fled abroad.—77, 95 

Dobroserdov, K.—author of “The 
Duma and Public Education , 
an article published 02 
May 22, 1912, in the Bolshe- 
vik newspaper Vevskaya Ze 
zda No. 6.—44 ys 

Drews, Arthur (1865-1935)— Ger 
man reactionary historian ES 
the period of early Christioy: 
ity. In his works he refu - 
the existence of Christ a 
a historical personality og: 

he criticised the church dices 

ma and religious preJu 


n idealist point of 


Tow. —126, 127 

parnorts 1, ttonary statesman, 
Russi? itative of tsarist bu- 
reicracy. Minister for the 
Interior “(1889-95), Chairman 
of the Cabinet of Ministers 
(1895-1903); put into effect 
the policy of Alexander III 
safeguarding the interests of 
the nobility, introduced the 
post of Zemstvo superinten- 
dents, a new statute on Ze- 
mstvo institutions, which de- 
prived the peasants of elective 
representation; on his initia- 
tive the persecution of nation- 
al minorities and the rigour 
of censorship increased.—25, 
27 

E 


Engels, Frederick (1820-1895)— 
one of the founders of scien- 
tific communism, leader and 
teacher of international pro- 
letariat, friend and associate 
of Karl Marx.—26, 125, 126 


G 


Gorky, Ale ei Mazximovich (Pe- 
shkov, A. M.) (1868-1936)— 
great proletarian writer, stood 
at the sources of Soviet lit- 
erature. —59 

Grinko, Grigory  Fyodorovich 
(1889-1938) —prominent Sovi- 
et public figure. In 1921 was 
People’s Commissar for 
Education in the Ukraine. 
In later years was People’s 
Commissar for Finances of 
the USSR.—142 


K 


Kasso, L. A. (1865-1914) —big 
landowner, Professor of Khar- 
kov and of Moscow univer- 
sities. Minister for Public 
Education in 1910-14. His 
Policy in relation to the elem- 


entary, secondary and higher 
school was reactionary; revo- 
lutionary students and pro- 
gressive professors were severe- 
ly persecuted by him.—31, 
34, 37, 39, 45 


Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938) — 


one of the leaders of the 
German _ Social-Democratic 
Party and of the Second In- 
ternational. He began his 
career as a Marxist but later 
became a renegade {rom Mar- 
xism and became an ideolog- 
ist of Centrism (Kautskyism), 
one of the most dangerous and 
pernicious varieties of refor- 
mism. After the October So- 
cialist Revolution openly 
came out against the proleta- 
rian revolution and the dicta- 
torship of the working class, 
against the Bolshevik Party 
and the Soviet state.—137 


Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovich 


(1881-1970) — Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary. After the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 
February 1917 was Minister 
for Justice, Minister for War 
and Navy, and then head of 
the bourgeois Provisional Gov- 
ernment and Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
fought against Soviet 
power.—51, 77, 104 


Khodorovsky, I. I. (4885-1940) — 


member of the Bolshevik 
Party from 1903. During the 
October Socialist Revolution 
took part in the Moscow in- 
surrection. After the revolu- 
tion held posts in the party, 
the army and the govern- 
ment.—133, 134 


Klyuzhev, I. S. (b. 1856)— 


Octobrist, inspector of popu- 
lar schools of the Samara 
Uyezd and of Samara. Deput 
to the Second, Third an 
Fourth Dumas.—41-44 


Kokovtsev, Vladimir Nikolayevich 


(1853-1943)—one of the 
147 


statesmen in tsar- 
Chairman of the 
i fainisters irom 194° 
October Socia 

as ee fled from the 


rominent 
jst Russia. 


country. — Aa Vasilyevich 


3731920)—Admiral of the 
est Navy, Monarchist, one 
of the principal leaders 0 
Russian counter-revolution in 


1918-19; puppet of the En- 
as, Atter U t October Socia- 
list Revolution proclaime 
himself the supreme ruler 0 
Russia and stood at the head 
of military dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie and landown- 
ers in the Urals, Siberia and 
the Far East, aided by the im- 
perialists of the U.S.A., Brit- 
ain and France.—71, 77, 95, 
104 

Krupskaya, Nadezhda Konstan- 
tinovna (1869-1939) —old Par- 
ty member, wife and associate 
of V. I. Lenin, prominent So- 
viet pedagogue. 
_ After the October Social- 
ist Revolution, member of 
the Collegium of the Peop- 
le's Commissariat for Bd. 
ucation, from 1924 headed the 
Chief Committee for Political 
Education and in 1929 became 
Deputy People’s Commissar 
for Education.—114 


L 


Lenin, Vladimir Ilyich 
N., Ulyanov v1) (i870. 
11{224)—83, 143 dil 
man, F. (Gersh, P. M 
ad i Bundist, hae 
os of the Bund Central 
naaittae in 1941. Durin 
can ae World War ane 
fe ed the policy of anne 
L * monn by tsarism.—57 
ala A. (1888-1922) — 
Party from. sone I ieee 
5 -In J 
21 became Deputy People’ 
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Commissar for F ar 
the RSFSR aeation of 
Lunacharsky, Anatoly Vo; 
vich (! 875-1933) —profecci Yt 
revolutionary, promingy ra 
viet statesman: People’ So. 
missar for Education ne . 
29), then he became Ch 17. 
man of the Academic Cor 
mittee of the U.S.S.R “ie 
tral Executive Committee 1m, 
was a journalist, wrote a . ae 
ber of critical works 
art and literature.—79 16 


M 


Maklakov, Vasily Alezeyeyj 
(1870-1959) —Right-wing Con. 
stitutional-Democrat, — land- 
owner, ee by profession, 
appeared in many politi 
trials. After the i aiteaie 
democratic revolution of Feb- 
ruary 1917 became Ambassa- 
dor of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in Paris.—39 

Marz, Karl (1818-1883)— 
founder of scientific commu- 
nism, leader and teacher of 
the international proletari- 
at.—27, 75, 76, 86, 87, 111, 
126 

Makhno, Nestor Ivanovich (1884- 
1934)—leader of counter-revo- 
lutionary detachment in the 
Ukraine consisting of anal 
chists and kulaks fighting 
against Soviet power. i 
no’s gangs were finally rout- 
ce the spring of 4921.— 

0. 


Napoleon J, Bonap 
1821)—Emperor 1437 
(1804-14 and 1815). —'s69. 

Nikon (Bessonov, 2° (jack 
1919)—member of the Phe 
Hundred, Deput¥ tty was 
Fourth Duma. In 19 enisel 
appointed Bisho of oyarsk: 
sid Vicar of rash cialist 
After the October 


ution fought against 
et state in the ranks 
. the whiteguards.—46, 47 


P 


Simon  Vasilyevich 
Pet 1926) —one of the lead- 
. of Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalists; secretary-gene- 
ral for army affairs in the 
counter-revolutionary Ukrai- 
nian Central Rada (41917). 
During the foreign military 
intervention and civil war 
was one of the counter-revo- 
lutionary leaders in the Uk- 
raine. After the re-establish- 
ment of Soviet power in the 
Ukraine lived abroa das a coun- 


ter-revolutionary émigré— 
104 
Pirogov, Nikolai Ivanovich 


(1810-1881)—prominent _ sci- 
entist in the field of medicine 
and public figure; sharply 
criticised the system of in- 
struction opposing all res- 
trictions on the right to edu- 
cation based on the social 
estate and nationality. In 
1861 was dismissed from his 
post for an attempt to intro- 
duce reforms of the education- 
al system. Author of nume- 
rous scientific works. —33 

Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Pet- 
rovich (1827-1907)—reaction- 
ary statesman in tsarist Rus- 
sia; he was virtually the head 
of government and _princi- 
pal initiator of unbridled re- 
actionary campaign of serf- 
Owners during the reign of 
Alexander III; he continued 
to play an important role in 
the reign of Nicholas II as 
well. In the course of all his 
life he waged a bitter struggle 
against the revolutionary mo- 
vement, was a rabid oppon- 
ent of bourgeois reforms of the 
1860s, apologist of autocracy, 


enemy of science a igh- 
y peony em 27 sans 
okrousky, Mikhail Nikolayevi 
(1868-1932) —member of the 
Bolshevik Party from 1905 
pone Soviet statesman, 
istorian. Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Education of 
rae R.S.F.S.R. from 1918. — 


Pugachov, Yemelyan Ivanovich 
(c. 1742-1775)—leader of the 
biggest uprising of the peas- 
ants and Cossacks against 
the serf-owners which took 
place in Russia in the eigh- 
teenth century.—26 

Purishkevich, Vladimir Mitrofa- 
novich (1870-1920)—big land- 
owner, reactionary, monar- 
chist. Notorious for organising 
pogroms and. anti-Semitic 
campaigns. After the October 
Socialist Revolution fought 
uae Soviet power. —46, 50, 
é 2 


R 


Razin, Stepan  Timofeyevich 
(d. 1671)—leader of the big- 
gest peasant war which swept 
Russia in late 1660s.—26 


iS) 


Schmidt, Otto Yulievich (1891- 
1956)—well-known _— Soviet 
scientist and public figure. 
In the first years of Soviet 
power was member of the 
collegium of the People’s 
Commissariat for Food, of the 
Central Union of Consumer 
Societies and from 1920 
to 1921 member of the Col- 
legium of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Education. 
From 1921 to 1924 Manager 
of the State eae House 
Gosizdat).— 

Birdy) a Ivan coe 
vich (1870-1928)—one © : 
oldest participants 1 . 
Russian revolutionary ah 
ment, prominent figure in 
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munist Party and the 
Saran Government, Marxist 
man of letters. After the 
October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he held a number of res- 
ponsible posts.—128, 129 
Sologub, F. (Teternikov, Fyodor 
Kuzmich) (1863-1927)—de- 
cadent writer. In his novel 
The Petty Imp (1905), he 
gave a picture of petty-bour- 
geois provincial life. The po- 
ems which |e wrote in the 
period of the first Russian 
revolution voiced sympathy 
for the insurgent workers; 
his productions written in 
the years of a reaction and of 
a new revolutionary upsurge 
were characterised by pessi- 
mism.—42 
Stolypin, Pyotr Arkadyevich 
(1862-1941)—statesman of 
tsarist Russia; Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers and 
Minister for the Interior 
(1906-11). Stolypin gave his 
name to a whole period of 
brutal political reaction (1907- 
1910).—77 
Sukhanov, N. (Gimmer, Nikolai 
Nikolayevich) —(b. — 1882)— 
economist and publicist of 
a petty-bourgeois orientation, 
Menshevik. In the years of 
the First World War took an 
Internationalist stand. After 
the October Socialist Revo- 
lution worked in Soviet eco- 
nomic institutions. In his 
works Lenin subjected Sukha- 
nov's Menshevik views to de- 
Vastating criticism.—135 


Ww 


Wipper, Robert Yuryevich (1859- 
4)—prominent historian, 


professor of Moscow Up; - 
ty, author of many tet 
books. —126 ini 
Wrangel, Pyotr Nikola 
(1878-1928)—genera] of ie 
tsarist army, baron, Monar. 
chist. In the period of foreign 
military intervention and aie 
il war (1918-20) Was a puppet 
of English, French and Amer. 
can imperialists. One of the 
leaders of the counter-reyo-_ 
lution in the South of Russia 
After fis defeat by the Red 
Army Wrangel fled abroad. __ 
108, 4109. 


Y 


Yudenich, Nikolai Nikolayevich 
(1862-1933)—general of the 
tsarist army. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
was Commander-in-Chief of 
the whiteguard army in the 
North-West; enjoyed wide 
support from the Entente 
imperialists; both of his at- 
tempts to capture Petrograd 
in 1919 failed. Defeated by 
the Red Army he retreated 
to Estonia and later emig- 
rated to England.—104 

Yuzhakov, Sergei Nikolayevick 
(1849-4910)—one of the ideolo- 
gists of liberal Narodism, 
ublicist and _ sociologist. 

aged a bitter struggle 
against Marxism. In_ his 
articles “Gymnasium Farms 
and Corrective Gymnasia 
and “Gems of pevodnlk Proj- 

-Mongoring” Lenin s 
ee S aiakine’s political 
and economic views to sharp 
criticism.—17. 18, 19, 20, 
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